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SEALING 
COMPOUND 


About 3/1000 of a cent’s worth of very important material 


That’s the cost of the little film of 


lining compound inside the seam on each 
end of a can. 

You've probably never realized it’s 
there. because it’s sealed inside a double 
interlocking seam— performing the very 
important function of closing the last 
possible microscopic opening. 

Many years of scientific research have 
gone into that lining compound, 


It has to be good! It may have to 


withstand acid, alkali, alcohol, fat, oil, 
water, steam, heat, cold. air, pressure, 
and the aging process. 

Of course, no one Compound can serve 
all uses. The Central Research Labora- 
tories of American Can Company have 
perfected many lining compounds in 
more than 35 years of research. 

Not infrequently we have to make 
experimental packs of a new product to 
prove the effect of product and lining 


compound on one another. 


Almost all compounds used to he based 
on latex rubber—-but the war forced us 
into intensified synthetic rubber research 
—and we finally came up with some 
synthetics which proved superior to pre 


war compounds, 

Lining compounds are just one of th: 
many research projects which we under- 
take. Why? Because it’s our business t: 
demonstrate daily that... 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 


American Can Company 
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Here’s What You Get 


Greater tonnage—greater toler- 
ance to heat—greater uniformity 
than found in other strains—these 
are the qualities you get in N. K. 
& Co.'s strain of Nobel Spinach. 


For the best strains of spinach for 
freezing, write us today. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Seed Growers Since 1884 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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QUIZ FOR CANNERS 


1. Garden peas have had a 
long and romantic history . . . dating 
back as far as the Stone Age. In 
France, during the 17th century, 
ladies of the Royal Court made it 
fashionable to eat peas before going 
to bed. In England, peas weresocom- 
mon that the words ‘‘pottage”’ and 
“porridge’’ originally meant peas. 


2. Your guess is right on the button 
if you said 1111! To satisfy our 
curiosity we opened a can and that’s 
what we counted. Considering the 
time saved in shelling and cooking, 
it’s no wonder the modern housewife 
so frequently includes canned peas 
in her daily menu. 


3. The ‘‘Alaska"’ variety of peas is 
said to have been named after a 
steamship which held a transatlan- 
tic speed record. ‘‘Alaska’’ peas 
were introduced into this country by 
“A. B.” Cleveland of the Cleveland 
Seed Company, pioneer seed growers 
and distributors. About half the 
peas canned in America have some 
of the ‘‘Alaska”’ strain in them. 


4. Almost 40 million cases were 
packed in 1945. Lined up end-to-end 
that would be about 68,181 miles of 
canned peas. The 1945 pea crop ton- 
nage was 60% higher than the ten- 
year average of 309,000 tons 
(1935-44). 


= 
2. ABOUT HOW MANY MEDIUM-SIZED PEAS 
WOULD YOU SAY THERE ARE IN A STANDARD- 
FILLED NO. 2 CAN ? 


> 


3. HOW DID ALASKA PEAS GET THEIR NAME? 


Sheiled production of peas for canning 
approached one billion pounds in 1945. Little 
did Nicholas Appert realize that such astro- 
nomical production was humanly possible when 
he included European peas in his successful 
experiments in sterilizing and hermetical sealing. 
Thanks to you of the pea canning industry 
today’s housewife is able to serve peas at their 
delicious best at all times of the year. We, of 
Continental, are proud to be a member of your 
vast canners’ clan . . . pleased to have been able 
to contribute knowledge and facilities toward 
high-speed canning of peas. You can count on 
Continental to continue to offer the best in qual- 
ity and the best in service. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 
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a ‘i 4. OVER 400,000 TONS OF PEAS \WERE HARVESTED FOR PROCESSING IN 1945. HOW MANY CASES DO YOU 
a THINK WERE PACKED (ON THE BASIS OF 24 NO. 2 CANS PER CASE)? 10 MILLION? 40 MILLION? 80 MILLION? 
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EDITORIALS 


evident that the success of all other business in 

this country is of interest to the business men of 
this industry. Evidence points to the fact that where 
general business, and which must of necessity include 
employment, is buoyant the canned foods industry 
prospers. Well employed at good wages they buy 
canned foods freely and largely especially during these 
winter months when accumulated stocks have been 
reduced in the homes, and the home provider must 
go to the retailer for foods. 

That they are buying on an unprecedented scale is 
testified to by the Department of Commerce, a recent 
release showing this in very certain terms. It says: 

“The nation’s merchant wholesalers during January 
sold $5,137,000,000 worth of goods, 27 per cent more 
than in January 1946, the Department of Commerce 
said March 18th. 

“This increase is in contrast to the 14 per cent gain 
for January 1946 over January 1945 when sales 
amounted to $4,058,000,000 and $3,548,000,000, respec- 
tively. 

“Merchant or service and limited function whole- 
salers comprise a group generally operating as jobbers 
or middlemen. They include all regular wholesalers 
engaved in foreign and domestic trade who take title 
to the goods they buy and sell and who are largely 
inde}ndent in ownership. Such groups as manufac- 
turers agents, assemblers and brokers who also engage 
in w>olesale trade are not included. 

“I. general, price increases contributed to the larger 
dollz: sales totals this January as compared with last. 
Also. year ago marked scarcities existed in a wide 
rang: of merchandise which had been entirely off the 
mar! { due to the wartime restrictions on production 
and \ ore only slowly returning. This year such goods 
are | considerably better supply although still not 
equa’ ‘o demand. 

improved supply situation was more pro- 
noun -d in wholesale establishments dealing princi- 
pally » consumers durable goods. Sales of this group 
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during January 1947 amounted to $1,583,000,000, an 
increase of 60 per cent over January 1946 when sales 
totaled $987,000,000. The gain was about four times 
the rate shown for the nondurable goods wholesalers 
who recorded a 16 per cent rise. 

“Automotive wholesalers had a sales volume of 
$375,000,000 in January, about one-fifth above the best 
prewar month. These sales reflected both increased 
production of automobiles and the expanding output of 
parts and accessories. 

“Food wholesalers recorded sales of $1,285,000,000— 
14 per cent above January 1946—with the largest 
gains evident in the meats and dairy products trades. 
Sales of fresh fruits and vegetables were slightly lower 
than in the previous year. 

“Electrical goods, building materials, and house fur- 
nishings wholesalers increased their sales about 80 per 
cent ,and gains of from 30 to 50 per cent were recorded 
for dealers in machinery and metals, hardware, paper, 
chemicals, dry goods, apparel, and farm products. 
Smaller gains of 12 and 15 per cent respectively were 
shown for sales of tobacco and petroleum and petro- 
leum products, while drug and drug sundries sales 
were up only 1 per cent. 

“Three groups of wholesalers recorded January sales 
lower than a year ago. These were beer and liquor 
dealers and jewelry and optical goods establishments— 
both down 19 per cent—and coal and coke dealers with 
a decline of 6 per cent. 

That is a happy augury for your 1947 operations; 
but play it safe. You will commit a fatal blunder if 
you take this as license to run wild with your pack, 
and especially if you think that “anything will sell,” 
and turn to packing poor quality. Never in the history 
of this country were the consumer buyers so insistent 
upon quality in return for their dollar. If you doubt 
this go to your retailer and you will quickly learn the 
truth. And, on the other hand, look at the exceptional 
opportunity to gain a great addition to the number of 


constant consumers of canned foods if you satisfy | 


them with every can produced. 
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’ ‘Disregard quantity and pack for quality and you will 
assure yourself ready sale for all you produce, and at 
a profit; neglect the quality and you will weigh your- 
self down with a lot of goods that nobody will want 
at any price. You would not buy them, would you? 


THE END OF A TRAIL—“Brand Names Founda- 
tion Inc., a non-profit membership corporation sup- 
ported by manufacturers, advertising media and others 
associated with the brand names method of competitive 
distribution for the dissemination of information about 
the services to the public of product identification and 
advertising,” says their circular, seems to think that 
grade labeling is “a dead cock in the pit.” The public 
does not want to know what it is buying; it merely 
wants to know the brand, would seem to be the theory 
of these advocates. And in the present market condi- 
tion of all foods it would seem to be all-sufficient; but 
there’ll come a time. The hand is still quicker than 
the eye; the old shell game “under what walnut shell 
is the little dry pea?” lures humanity today as of old. 
But the little housewives are not given to gambling as 
might be their mates; they are “All from Missouri,” 
especially about the food they intend to feed their 
families. Today they may still have to take what they 
can get, but woe-betide the brand that fools them now, 
for they have long memories. But that is exactly what 
Brand Names contends: know your brands! 


This question is debated under the heading: 


OPINION LEADERS BEGINNING TO DOUBT 
PRACTICALITY OF GRADE LABELING 


Some public opinion leaders who were previously 
impressed with proposals for grade labeling are begin- 
ning to have their doubts about the practicality of 
arbitrary product grading, Henry E. Abt, Managing 
Director of the Brand Names Foundation, said. 

Revealing responses of community leaders to ques- 
tions about their attitude toward grading, in a survey 
conducted for the Foundation by Fact Finders Asso- 


ciates, Mr. Abt said that the following flaws were ited 
by the opinion moulders queried: 61.2 per cent thought 
that “requirements of users are so varied that overall 
grades would be lisleading’’; 74.3 per cent believed 
that “judgments between grades may be so close as to 
lead to injustices and lack of uniformity in judg- 
ments”; and 61.6 shared the opinion that “grade label- 
ing score cards are only an aid to an unscientific 
method that depends on the judgment of the individual 
doing the grading’”’, and merely substitutes the grader’s 
judgment for that of the consumer. 

In commenting on the results of this survey, Mr. Abt 
said: 

“Some of these public opinion leaders were among 
those formerly counted as the most vocal advocates 
of arbitrary product grading. Other phases of this 
survey showed that 84.2 per cent of all those inter- 
viewed prefer to purchase products marked with manu- 
facturer’s brand names. 

“Their prevailing shopping preference for well- 
known brands give added significance to their doubts 
about the desirability or value of grade labeling. 

“The trouble with all forms of product grading— 
whether they are done by the Government, or privately 
—is that they leave out the all important character- 
istics of individual preferences and tastes. These fac- 
tors cannot be graded. What is one man’s ‘A’ may be 
another man’s ‘C’. Brand names that individuals learn 
to associate with their personal preferences are still 
the most accurate shopping guides. Besides, these 
names are associated with the companies who stake 
their reputations on their products.” 

The Fact Finders survey cited by Mr. Abt covered 
home economics teachers, women’s club officers, women 
editors, social workers, and church and school oflicials 
in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Enid, Okla., 
Ft. Smith, Ark., Grand Rapids, Hartford, New Or- 
leans, Portland, Me., Providence, Roanoke, Burlington, 
Vt., Columbus, Ohio, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, 
Memphis, Miami, Milwaukee, Newark, Savannah, 
Springfield, Ill., Utica, N. Y., and White Plains, N. Y. 


VITAMIN C SPEEDS HEALING 


Citrus research men are much inter- 
ested in results of an experiment with 
human volunteers demonstrating that 
vitamin C speeds up the healing rate of 
deep cuts and bruises. 


Findings in the experiment, which was 
carried on at Northwestern University, 
bear out results obtained in earlier ex- 
periments with animals “and serve to 
emphasize the importance in the daily 
human diet of citrus fruits, which are 
the best natural sources of natural vita- 
min C,” Dr. L. G. MacDowell, research 
director for the Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion, said. 


In reporting on results of the experi- 
ment, a Chicago newspaper (Daily 
News) noted that “the investigators 
pointed out that a surprisingly large per- 
centage of the public—particularly those 
who breakfast only on coffee and rolls— 
are afflicted unknowingly with vitamin C 
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depletion . .. such persons are more sub- 
ject to infection and are often poor medi- 
cal risks.” 


The subjects (of the experiment) were 
nine Northwestern University medical 
students who for seven months ate a diet 
free of vitamin C and then permitted a 
deep incision to be made in their thighs 
to test recovery rate. Five other medical 
students served as controls. 


Results disclosed that subjects with 
the severe vitamin C depletion needed 11 
days for the same amount of healing that 
the normal-dieting controls showed in 
seven. The findings have been reported 
to the American College of Surgeons by 
John A. Wolfer, professor of surgery at 
Northwestern; Prof. Chester J. Farmer 
of the chemistry department; Dr. Wal- 
ter W. Carrol, surgeon, and Dr. Donald 
O. Manshardt, pathologist. 

The experiment was undertaken dur- 
ing the war at the request of the medical 
research division of the U. S. Office of 


Scientific Research and Development to 
determine vitamin effects on wounds 
suffered on battlefields. While a number 
of such studies have been performed on 
animals, the results have been incom- 
plete. The first human study was carried 
out in 1941 by Dr. John H. Cranson of 
Boston—on himself. 


The Northwestern investigat on is 
said to be the most extensive ail con- 
crete to date. Students were fed at the 


Wesley Memorial Hospital cafet: via on 
a diet adequate in proteins, fats « | car- 
bohydrates, but low in citrus fru’ «, cab- 
bage, tomatoes and other rich sov ces of 
vitamin C., 

Results also revealed that thir layers 


of wound tissue from the vitamin -leplet- 


ed could be torn apart with only « \e-half 
of force required in the contro! <roup. 
This tensile strength was measur with 
a specially-devised instrument th: could 
record the force produced by « single 
drop of water. 
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CHARTING THE COURSE PROFITS 


By DOUGLAS G. COLLEY 


Contemplating some work along the line of cost accounting the Tri-State Packers Association has called 
upon Major Douglas G. Colley to present this subject to the membership of the Association at the Aprij 


Convention. 


Major Colley has been head of the Accounting Section of OPA for the past three years, 
dealing with canned and frozen fruits and vegetables and preserves. 


This article clearly demon- 


strates the necessity for an up-to-date cost accounting system as a means to profitable cannery 


operation. 


Packers operating under peacetime 
conditions are finding that circumstances 
differ in many respects from those of 
prewar years. Rarely, if ever, are all 
their relations the same. Individually, 
they have experienced production 
changes; for some the volume of a par- 
ticular item may have increased or de- 
creased, or the item may be entirely new. 
For others, production facilities have 
changed; variations in total production 
volume have occurred in practically all 
instances; and for all the cost of wages 
and materials have increased. It would 
not be surprising therefore if some pack- 
ers find that because of these changes 
emphasis is now being placed on what 
may, under peacetime conditions, prove 
to be a short-profit or even a loss item. 

The industry is facing an era of grow- 
ing complexity due in part to these 
changed conditions, Other contributing 
factors are the improvements in machin- 
ery, methods and processes, the increas- 
ing influence of labor, and the impending 
prospect of intensified competition. 


FIVE STEPS TO PROFITS 


The time has come to appraise prop- 
erly the effect of these changed condi- 
tions upon the individual business. Fail- 
ure now to appreciate the extent of their 
influence and the necessity for serious 
thinking along the lines of cost and pro- 
duction control may result in prices so 
high ss to be non-competitive or so low 
as to esult in a return to the evils that 
broug!:t about the turmoil and bitter ex- 
perie: ec of profitless business in the pre- 
war c:a, The industry consistently suf- 
fered ‘hen because management failed 
to tak« five distinct steps that are neces- 
sary |. set the course of business confi- 


dent], (oward profits. 
1. CO: SIDER THE EFFECT OF VOLUME 

Vo! me alone should not be relied upon 
to pr uce profits any more than it can 


be ex; cted to offset the damaging effects 
of mi -uided management. To meet the 
requir: ments of war, packers throughout 
the i! ustry greatly expanded their fa- 
cilitie The wartime demands for pro- 
ductii have now left the industry vol- 
ume izy. The nation is growing rap- 
idly ; ‘ie requirements of the people are 
Mere: ing, but not to the extent that 
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unlimited production of questionable 
quality can be profitably marketed. Yet 
the trend is for more and still greater 
plants. The industry might well con- 
sider the probability that overexpansion 
will result in cutthroat competition, a 
mad scramble for sales at any price in 
order to sustain the volume. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that some sections 
of the industry already realize that dur- 
ing the coming season making profitable 
sales will be one of their most important 
problems. 

Management must recognize the prin- 
ciple of greater profits at economic vol- 
ume, and determine the point at which 
the law of diminishing return begins to 
take effect. 

This urgent need for production con- 
trol brings to mind a story told long ago 
to explain why the sea is salt. According 
to that story, which might have been told 
to illustrate this first requirement for 
steering toward business profits, a salt 
merchant stole a magic machine that 
would grind out anything its possessor 
requested by a certain formula. In high 
hopes of easy wealth, the merchant set 
out to sea with only the little machine 
for cargo. As soon as he had set sail, 
however, he set the machine to work, 
ordering it with great enthusiasm to 
“Grind salt, salt, nothing but salt!” Soon 
the ship was overloaded with salt; but 
although it began to sink, the salt mer- 
chant could not recall the formula needed 


‘to stop the machine from grinding out 


salt and start it producing what he really 
needed. And so the little machine still 
sits on the bottom of the ocean grinding 
out salt, salt, nothing but salt. The 
businessman of today who does not insti- 
tute production control is likely to find 
himself in the same condition as that 
salt merchant with his sinking ship. 


2. HAVE AVAILABLE ADEQUATE COST AND 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION 


The value of adequate cost and finan- 
cial information should not be under- 
estimated. Cost statements, income state- 
ments and balance sheets when so pre- 
pared that they give the information nec- 
essary to guide management become 
vital business documents. These state- 
ments are or should be to management 
what charts and compass are to a mari- 


ner. Yet, in spite of this fact, it is alarm- 
ing to observe how many companies give 
this really important matter but inciden- 
tal consideration. One of the reasons 
for lack of interest may be that, when 
such reports are prepared, they are woe- 
fully inadequate and more often than not 
too late. Not only is there a lack of uni- 
formity in the reports within the indus- 
try as a whole, but there is even a sharp 
difference in the form of report issued 
by many an individual concern in two 
successive years. Comparisons between 
years as well as among companies are, 
therefore, almost impossible. 


In those cases where the usual “Audit 
Report” is prepared there is generally 
presented an array of historical data. 
However, a further weakness exists even 
in these cases—there is nothing to indi- 
cate the sources of the profits or losses. 


3. DETERMINE THE SOURCES OF PROFITS 
AND LOSSES 


Failure to determine the sources of 
profits and losses is inexcusable and dan- 
gerous. The single figure shown at the 
bottom of the annual income statement 
is meaningless because it merely reflects 
the results of a combination of functions. 
To be of use to management, profits and 
losses should be determined for each de- 
partment—canning, freezing, preserving, 
ete., and by grade and container size for 
at least each important commodity— 
peas, beans, tomatoes, corn, strawberry 
jam, ete. What is more important than 
for management to know just where it 
is making progress? 

Likewise, ignorance of the proportion 
that each commodity bears to the total 
production and of the profit and loss 
applicable to each may prove disastrous. 
Too often packers continue to place too 
much emphasis on a short-profit, or even 
a loss item. 


4. DETERMINE THE SELLING PRICE NECES- 
SARY TO RETURN PROFIT ON THE IN- 
VESTMENT 


For all commodities there is a proper 
price, a required price, one which in- 
cludes a profit calculated to yield the 
rate of return required on the investment 
as a whole. To sell goods for less than 
these required prices is to incur loss of 
income. Of course, there-are instances 
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when the required price cannot be 
charged. In such cases the difference 
between the required price and the price 
at which the sale was actually made 
should be determined and recorded. Such 
losses as these are not related to manu- 
facturing; they are selling losses and 
should be treated as such. Many pack- 
ers would be surprised to learn what 
these losses amount to over a period of 
time. 


5. BUDGET COSTS AND FORECAST PROFITS 


It is safe to say that in the majority 
of companies, management, lacking ade- 
quate budgeted cost and profit data, does 
the best it can during the year and then 
waits several months after the close of 
the fiscal year and usually an even longer 
period after the end of the packing sea- 
son to learn from the annual income 
statement how much has been made or 
lost. Is is surprising, therefore, that at 
times profits are small or completely 
lacking, when so little attention is paid 
to forecasting and to interim determina- 
tions? If a mariner did not have charts 
and compass how could he plan his trip? 
And if he looked at these guides only at 
the beginning and the end of a voyage 
many more ships would fail to reach 
their originally intended destination. 


The businessman who predetermines 
his costs and profits and establishes re- 
quired selling prices, and who maintains 
constant control of all costs and expenses 
has a decided advantage over those who 
fail to do so. 


We need as never before a change in 
our accounting approach; costs and 
profits must be predetermined. At no 
time has the adoption of this policy been 
more necessary to the preservation of 
the individual concern and to the success 
of the industry as a whole. 


Of course, profit will not be assured 
merely because of a change in accounting 
technique. What such a change will do, 
however, is to provide management with 
the information that will enable it to 
direct its efforts towards more profitable 
channels. 


HOW ONE COMPANY CHANGED 
ITS COURSE 


The beneficial effects of carrying out 
these five principles with the help of a 
simple system of cost and financial ac- 
counting control is vividly illustrated in 
the following case. 


The earnings record of the company 
under review was not encouraging. The 
profits had been declining steadily. In 
a frantic effort to improve this trend the 
management took the following steps: 


(1) Increased production wherever 
possible, without regard to the 
market needs, or the profit con- 
tent of the commodity. 


(2) Merged departments and dis- 
pensed with supervisors in an 
effort to reduce expenses. 


(3) Reduced salaries of key person- 
nel to a minimum. 


The results were most disappointing as 
this condensed version of the annual 
earnings statement disclosed: 


Net sales income................+ $1,103,451 
Total cost to pack and sell 1,099,519 


Net operating profit............ $ 3,932 


Actually the profits were less than for 
the previous year. A survey by the man- 
agement satisfied it that nothing could be 
done that would improve the situation 
from an operating standpoint. It was 
then decided that selling prices were too 
low, and in support of this contention the 
company cost statement was cited. This 
statement, which later proved to be in- 
correct, showed that a small profit was 
being earned on each commodity packed. 


COMPANY COST STATEMENT 


Com- 

modity Sales Cost Profit 
A $ 351,018 $ 349,790 $1,228 
B 65,640 65,443 197 
C 223,536 222,821 715 
D 463,257 461,465 1,792 


$1,103,451 $1,099,519 $3,932 


CORRECTIVE STEPS 


The financial interests, although sym- 
pathetic to the management, were insis- 
tent that immediate steps be taken to 
determine the causes for such unfavor- 
able results. At this point the author 
was consulted, and at a_ preliminary 
meeting with the management the fol- 
lowing important points were established. 


(a) That the policy of the company 
was to pack as much as possible. 


(b) That sales were made at the 
best price obtainable, usually at 
more than the cost estimates de- 
veloped by the company, That 
no consideration had been given 
to a required selling price. 


(c) That the management was vol- 
ume-minded; consequently _ it 
paid less than the required at- 
tention to costs and profits. 


With these pertinent points in mind 
a survey was instituted. The first step 
was to determine normal production. The 
second step was to analyze the total ex- 
penses and arrange them according to 
the fixed, fixed-variable, and variable ele- 
ments of cost. The third step was to de- 
termine costs and profits accurately for 
each commodity. This survey disclosed 
the following: 


(1) That production for the year 
was approximately 120% of nor- 
mal capacity. 


(2) That losses ceased, and profits 
began at 111% of normal capa- 
city; this meant that at normal 
the company was losing at the 
rate of about $20,000 per an- 
num. 
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(8) That two of the commodities 
processed, comprising 33.10% of 
the total production and 52.07% 
of the total sales volume, were 
profitable items and showed an 
average rate of return equiva- 
lent to 8.11% of sales. 

(4) That the remaining two com- 
modities, comprising 66.90% of 
the total production and 47.93% 
of the total sales volume, had 
been sold at 7.47% below cost. 


REVISED COST STATEMENT 


Commodity Sales Costs 
A $ 351,018 $ 315,120 
B 65,640 87,074 
223,536 212,824 
D 468,257 181,501 
$1,103,451 $1,099,519" 
Profit or Percent of Volume 
Commodity (Loss) Prod. Sales 
A $35,898 18.13 31.81 
B (21,434) 4.61 5.95 
Cc 10,712 14.97 20.26 
D (21,244) 62.29 41.98 
$ 3,932 100.00 100.00 


It was recommended that commodities 
“B” and “D” be discontinued unless they 
could be packed at a cost which would 
show the same rate of profit on sales as 
commodity “A.” This required reduction 
in cost was not possible, so “B” and “D” 
were dropped, the production of “A” and 
“C” was increased, and after a great deal 
of research commodity “E” was adopted. 


SETTING THE BUDGET 


The next step was to set up a budget 
for the ensuing year. To assist with 
this, key personnel were brought into 
conference and made to feel responsible 
members of management rather than 
just employees. For each of the com- 
modities to be packed the following was 
determined: 


(a) Production quota. 

(b) Potential sales income. 
(c) Required profit. 

(d) Allowable costs. 


The results were then merged, and 
management for the first time had this 
definite attainable program to place be- 
fore the financial interests. 

Budgeted sales income........ $1,036,517 

Budgeted required profits.. 82,504 

Budgeted allowable costs... 958.913 


The significance of this budget anid the 
points that should be kept in mini are 
that while production was decreased by 
approximately 20% the reduction in sales 
income only aproximated 6%; that the 
profit aim was 7.97% of sales insicad of 
the former rate of less than 4/10 0° 1%, 
and that losses ceased and profits began 
at 66% of normal capacity instead of 
at 111%. 

Management was encouraged to think 
in terms of profits as well as volume, and 
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GIVE-AWAY ADVERTISING 


Must be done judiciously—How it works—Base expenditures on so-much 
per case—Window posters and store hangers—Display cartons—Watch 
their cost—Keep advertising material simple—By BETTER PROFITS 


In a recent article it was intimated, in 
connection with the statement that a re- 
tail salesman meets with a warmer wel- 
come from a dealer if he has something 
to give away, that at an early date we 
would go into the matter of “giveaway” 
advertising material. Such falls into 
two major classes, “remembrance adver- 
tising’”’ and display advertising material. 
Naturally, if you hand a man a penknife, 
worth from fifty cents upwards, even 
though this knife carrys the name of 
your firm under the transparent handle, 
he is going to listen to your story more 
intently than would be the case if you 
simply entered his store empty-handed, 
greeted him and started at once to give 
him a sales talk. 


Quite logically, the expense of remem- 
brance advertising is most often justified 
when the largest part of it is spent in 
creasing good-will among wholesale buy- 
ers, but due consideration will often 
evolve a plan for using it while contact- 
ing retail trade. Years ago a packer of 
pancake flour adopted two dealers’ helps, 
standardized on them, finally bought in 
large quantities and found his retail 
salesmen were always welcomed when 
they were supplied with these dealers’ 
helps. As a matter of fact, the first’ of 
these two pieces is a bit of remembrance 
advertising only if you stretch your 
imagination quite a lot but it was a part 
of this firm’s advertising stretegy for 
years. It was only a window streamer, 
approximately 5 inches by 24 to 30 
inches, lithographed in seript: “Just ar- 
rived, stock of new Joe’s Pancake Four.” 
Over the years, this piece was so uni- 
formly used and appreciated that one 
was included in each case of outgoing 
pancale flour for three months after first 
shipments were made in the late summer. 

The companion piece was a die cut, 
punched and strung, Butter and Egg 
Price ‘tanger. Numeral dials were riv- 
eted |. the hanger so that the. dealer at 
the s art of business each day might 
check current prices and adjust the 
accordingly when changes were 


hecess ry. The printing on the hanger 
Was |i vited, “Butter Lb., Eggs 

Doz. ind on the bottom, “Joe’s Pancake 
Flour.’ Neither of these pieces may be 


readil)’ available now in view of the 
Paper situation. Especially not at as 
reasoi figure each as was obtainable 
afew years ago, but the idea presented 
i ea. case was that of helping the 
dealer. in an unselfish manner to keep 
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his customer reminded at a minimum of 
expense to him, that the product adver- 
tised was available. And in the case of 
the window streamer, “Fresh” and of 
course, most desirable. The time is not 
far distant when such advertising mate- 
rial will be used again. Give the idea 
some consideration for your own use. 


WAYS OF DOING IT 

In a recent column we mentioned 
scratch pads carrying the name of a 
manufacturer. These approach more 
closely than the foregoing, remembrance 
advertising, as the person using them is 
most often a store employee. Keeping 
the brand name of your products con- 
stantly before him is important. This 
can be done quite adequately by the use 
of advertising pencils, for instance. Their 
distribution should be more or less con- 
trolled, of course. This may be a trifle 
difficult at times but can be done over a 
long period. Frankly, you may go into 
this matter of remembrance advertising 
as far as you wish, spend as much money 
as you like and in the main, do con- 
siderable toward increasing dealer good 
will. And after all, you do have two 
bottle-necks through which you must 
pass your goods before they reach the 
consumer. Lacking the support, not just 
consumer. Lacking the support, not 
just tolerance, of these two distri- 
bution factors, you will not attain 
satisfactory and profitable distribution 
to consumers in any market. Those in 
the canning and food distributive trades 
will recall that after the first World War 
a certain canner spent thousands of dol- 
lars in regaining retail dealer good-will 
that was lost in the first place through 
no fault of the canner. In all your at- 
tempts to increase profitable distribution, 
remember your dealers, wholesale and 
retail. 

If you are attempting to use remem- 
brance advertising for the first time, or 
if you wish for any reason to restrict 
expenditures, confine distribution to holi- 
day seasons or at first, at least, to buyers 
for wholesale houses, key employees, and 
so on. In any event, base expenditures 
on so much per case of last year’s sales. 
On contemplated production for the com- 
ing season. At any rate, do not simply 
order so much material at a total amount 
of so many dollars, but, instead, budget 
the program on so much per case in sales 
real or expected over a certain period, 
preferably a year. As far as this ad- 
monition is concerned, it goes double for 


any advertising expenditure you plan on 
making. In substantiation of this sug- 
gestion, I quote in part from a letter 
received from a student in one of the 
leading universities, a member of the 
class in commerce, who is making a de- 
tailed study of distribution costs in the 
canning industry: “It would be interest- 
ing to know how selling expenses relate 
to sales, if net profits are raised, if the 
method results in stabilized business con- 
ditions for the canner .. .” You see, 
young men coming into the caninng busi- 
ness are training to maintain close con- 
trols on expenditures as should we all. 


WINDOW POSTERS 


Of course, even if the advertising ma- 
terial provided by a canner for distribu- 
tion among retail stores consists of only 
ordinary window posters or streamers, 
or even quite commonplace store hangers, 
something, if in the least effective is 
better than nothing. Considering window 
posters so many leading retail grocers 
are in voluntary co-operative advertising 
groups that quite often, in fact it seems 
to me, too often, the window streamer 
misses out in use because it does not 
conform in color, shape or size, to those 
streamers supplied by group headquar- 
ters. Let it be understood here, in pass- 
ing, that when a canner writes an adver- 
tising contract with a voluntary adver- 
tising group, one of the provisions of 
such a contract should be that the prod- 
uct advertised should have a minimum 
number of window posters yearly. Then 
a canner planning on furnishing such 
posters for general distribution may re- 
duce his print order by the number of 
posters he will not need because of his 
previous commitments. If the window 
poster is placed in use by the salesman 
furnishing it, it may remain in place 
until the next window washing and prob- 
ably not any longer. However, such 
posters are the least expensive of all 
advertising material, or nearly so. 

Stepping up the cost of store helps a 
little, we will probably find that store 
hangers, punched and strung, are next in 
line of usefulness, cost and so forth. The 
chief disadvantage is that of wall space 
on which or against which to display the 
hanger for any length of time. This 
matter of display has caused some adver- 
tising men to advocate smaller hangers, 
often diamond shaped, punched and 
strung that may be pendant from the 
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PREPARING THE SEED BED 


SEED BED DISINFECTION 
WITH FORMALDEHYDE 
By CHARLES H. NISSLEY 
Extension Specialist in Vegetable Crops 
New Jersey College of Agriculture, 
Rutgers University 

Formaldehyde is becoming more plen- 
tiful. Vegetable growers have used it 
successfully as a soil disinfecting mate- 
rial many years. It is not as efficient as 
live steam as a sterilizing agent, but it 
is more easily applied on the average 
plant-growing layout and needs no ex- 
penditure for expensive heating equip- 
ment. 

Where the soil in coldframes, plant 
beds, or greenhouse benches is used year 
after year for growing plants or when 
it is brought in from the field, it should 
be disinfected. This kills injurious fungi 
which may attack young plants and 
either kill or make them unfit for use. 


AMOUNT TO USE 


Formaldehyde (40 per cent) used four 
pints to every fifty gallons of water and 
applied to the soil at the rate of one gal- 
lon for each square foot of ground sur- 
face is recommended. This application 
will thoroughly wet the soil six to eight 
inches deep. For shallow benches or flats, 
smaller amounts will be necessary but in 
all cases the soil must be thoroughly 
saturated with the formaldehyde solution. 


COVERING TREATED SOIL 
IS IMPORTANT 


As soon as the solution has been ap- 
plied, the treated soil is covered with 
paper, burlap, or other material, from 
24 to 48 hours. This covering is not 
necessary when large areas under gilass 
are treated. 

Small areas or unprotected treated soil 
is covered to confine the formaldehyde 
gas fumes in the soil for the required 
time. At the end of 24 to 48 hours the 
cover is removed, the soil is thoroughly 
aired for about two weeks, after which 
time seed may be planted. 

If seed is planted before the soil is 
thoroughly aerated and before the for- 
maldehyde fumes have disappeared, the 
seed or plants may be injured. If you 
dig into the soil and smell of it, you can 
detect formaldehyde fumes. 


HOW TO APPLY 

1. APPLYING THROUGH SPRAYERS. When 
a power sprayer or other type of pump 
is available, the sprayer tank or con- 
tainer is filled with water, the proper 
amount of formaldehyde added and thor- 
oughly agitated. 

If a 50 gallon barrel is used, four 
pounds or pints of formaldehyde are 
added. If there is a 100 gallon tank on 
the sprayer, eight pints or pounds should 
be added, The ratio is four pints to 50 


10 


gallons of water or one pint to 121% gal- 
lons of water. 


The material is applied directly from 
the hose, covering a rather large area at 
one time to allow time for the material to 
soak well into the soil. This is especially 
important when the soil is of a rather 
heavy texture. The area covered at one 
time will depend on the amout of material 
applied. For every 50 gallon barrel of 
material used, 50 square feet of ground 
surface in the frame should be covered. 


2. THROUGH FRAME IRRIGATION LINES. 
When the formaldehyde material is ap- 
plied through frame irrigation nozzles, 
these nozzles are placed every three feet 
apart on the line and the pipe placed 
along the head boards. Formaldehyde 
solution may be supplied either from a 
reservoir tank or pumped directly into 
the pipe line from a power sprayer. The 
frame nozzles will apply the material 
slowly and evenly throughout the entire 
frame so that the soil can absorb it. 


3. APPLYING A CONCENTRATED SOLU- 
TION. The practice of applying the con- 
centrated solution may be followed when 
a water supply is available. Four pints 
of formaldehyde may be mixed with 10 
gallons of water and this concentrated 
solution applied evenly with a sprinkling 
can covering 50 square feet of bed sur- 
face. As soon as the concentrated ma- 
terial has been applied evenly, it is wa- 
tered in with the hose until the soil is 
throughly wet eight inches deep. This 
method greatly reduces the labor, but 
may be slightly less effective than prac- 
tices just mentioned. 


4. APPLYING WITH A SPRINKLING CAN. 
Using a sprinkling can is by far the 
slowest of all the methods of application. 
It will take from six to eight hours to 
apply the material to a frame of 25 sash 
or an area 6 x 75 feet. The most common 
practice is to fill a 50 gallon barrel with 
water, add four pounds of formaldehyde 
and thoroughly stir. Dip the solution out 
of the barrel into the sprinkling can and 
then apply as evenly as possible over the 
entire 50 square feet. Where small areas 
are to be treated, this practice is prac- 
tical. 

AVOID RE-INFECTION 


After the soil has been disinfected, 
care must be taken to prevent re-infec- 
tion. This re-infection of treated soils 
may be done by using tools, walking 
through the beds or even by chickens, 
dogs, or other animals walking from non- 
treated to the treated soil. 

Seed bed disinfection is not a cure-all, 
but it will help eliminate many of the 
soil diseases and also some insect prob- 
lems of plant-growing soils. 

Thorough drainage of the soil in the 
frames is important. 
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HOW TO FERTILIZE GREEN- 
HOUSE SOIL FOR TOMATO 
PLANTS 


The use of too much or too little ferti- 
lizer in the compost for growing tomato 
plants in the greenhouse has baffled to- 
mato plant growers. Tests carried out 
at the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva indicate that best results 
will be obtained when a 3-12-12 fertilizer 
is used at the rate of 6 pounds per cubic 
yard of composted soil. 


“A few years ago, tomato plant grow- 
ers were having trouble producing satis- 
factory plants,” says Prof. C. B. Sayre, 
Station canning crops specialist. “Under 
the system then in vogue, plants were 
often severely stunted and in many cases 
died. Often foliage turned yellow, sug- 
gesting nitrogen deficiency, but when 
nitrate of soda was added the trouble 
was aggravated. 


“Investigation showed that the com- 
posted soils had been so heavily fertilized 
that a toxic concentration of soluble salts 
had accumulated in the soil and seriously 
injured the roots and often killed the 
plants. The growers had reasoned that 
if a little fertilizer produced vigorous and 
productive plants, more fertilizer should 
do even better. It was found that many 
growers were actually applying to their 
composted soils the equivalent of 25 tons 
of fertilizer to the acre.” 


When the cause of poor plant produc- 
tion was pointed out, growers swung to 
the other extreme of omitting fertilizers 
altogether, with the result that their 
plants were weak and spindly, lacking 
in substance and vitality, says Professor 
Sayre. Tests were started in the Ex- 
periment Station greenhouse, using dif- 
ferent amounts of nitrogen and potash 
with a consistently high level of phos- 
phorus. Measured in terms of the height 
and weight of the plants and the effect 
of the fertilizer treatment on the green- 
house soil on the earliness of the toma- 
toes produced in the field, a 3-12-12 ferti- 
lizer used at the rate of 6 pounds per 
cubic yard of composted soil prodiced 
strong, stiff plants that stood up well 
when transplanted and that prod:ced 
earlier tomatoes in the field. 


NEW SWEET POTATO GRAPES 


The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration of USDA has issued a new 
draft of U. S. Standards for Grades of 
Canned Sweet Potatoes which became 
effective on March 15. Copies oi the 
grades may be obtained direct from the 
Department of Agriculture, Washinton 
25, D. C. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


ACCOUNTING MEETING 


The Tri-State Packers Association has 
scheduled an Accounting (Dinner) Meet- 
ing at 6:30 P. M. April 9 at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel at the time of the 
Spring Convention. Mindful that during 
the war many branches of the industry 
were financially penalized due to the lack 
of adequate cost information, and that 
prior to the war there were many busi- 
ness failures in the industry because 
actual cost data was not known, the Pro- 
gram Committee has called upon Douglas 
G. Colley, who for the past three years 
has been head of the Cost Accounting 
Section of OPA handling canned fruits 
and vegetables and preserves, to discuss 
the matter of cost accounting at this 
meeting. Up-to-date cost accounting 
methods, says Mr. Colley, will unques- 
tionably “chart the course to profits.” 
(See page 7.) Make reservations for 
the meeting with Secretary Calvin Skin- 
ner at Easton, Maryland, accompanied 
by your check at $3.00 per plate. 


NEW SWEET CORN 


“Seneca Chief” is a new hybrid sweet 
corn which is reported to can and freeze 
well. The variety is four days earlier 
than Golden Cross Bantam, keeps longer 
and is equal in quality and yield. 


NEW CONVEYOR SWITCH 


The Rapids Standard Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, will exhibit their new 
Y-Switch Curve for use in gravity wheel 
conveyor lines at the Packaging Expo- 
sition in Philadelphia in April. The new 
device is designed to permit routing of 
materials being conveyed to spur lines 
leading either to shipping areas or to 
storave space. 


IND'ANA TECHNICIANS SCHOOL 


The Annual Tomato Technicians School 
for I.diana eanners will be held at Pur- 
due | niversity, Lafayette, Indiana, from 
July 0 through July 18. Those who 
conte »plate attendance are’ asked to 
make veservations in the near future. 


GETTING READY 


Th newly organized Garrett County 
Coop: ative, Inc., at Grantsville, Mary- 
land, is expecting deliveries of first 
equi; ient within the very near future 
and \ \ll be ready for operation for this 
year’ pea and cream style corn packs. 
Equipment has been purchased from 
A. K. Robins & Company, Ine. 
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CALIFORNIA SPINACH PACK 


The 1946 pack of canned spinach for 
California totaled 3,034,718 actual cases 
instead of 2,658,000 cases as originally 
reported. The mistake came _ about 
through errors made by two packers in 
reporting their packs. By can sizes the 
1946 pack amounted to 1,229,182 cases 
24/2’s, 1,232,636 cases 24/214’s, 572,900 
cases 6/10’s. 


Total spinach stocks on hand March 1 
amounted to 513,762 actual cases of 
which 359,169 cases were unsold. 


ASPARAGUS 


Stocks of canned asparagus on hand 
March 1 amounted to 189,686 actual 
cases of which 54,171 cases were unsold. 


NURSERYMEN HONOR 
DR. SYMONS 


Dr. T. B. Symons, Dean and Extension 
Director of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Maryland, was given a 
watch in recognition of his 45 years of 
service to nurserymen at the annual 
meeting of the Maryland Nurserymen’s 
Association in Baltimore recently. 


W. O. WHEELER DIES 


William O. Wheeler, 77, a pioneer in 
the Western New York canning industry, 
and former owner and President of the 
East Pembroke Canning Company, died 
in St. Jeromes Hospital at Batavia, New 
York, March 1. Mr. Wheeler was a mem- 
ber of the Old Guard Society and the 
National Canners Association. 


1946 CAN SHIPMENTS HIGH 


Metal can shipments to packers of all 
types of products totaled 2,759,519 tons 
in 1946 according to the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute which cites U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures summarizing 
can production for last year. This vol- 
ume, second largest in can making his- 
tory, was approximately 3% less than 
the volume for the peak year of 1941. It 
was higher than the 1945 output and 
33% above 1944 totals. 


Broken down into categories, the metal 
containers were rather evenly distrib- 
uted among packers with the exception 
of fruit and vegetable cans. The latter 
accounted for more than 40 out of every 
100 cans. Condensed and evaporated 
milk filled 25 cans. All other kinds of 
foods took about 25 cans while non-food 
products got approximately 10 cans out 
of every 100. 


CANNED CORN ON THE AIR 


Following a recommendation of the 
Corn Canners’ Service Bureau and sev- 
eral conferences with the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute in Washington, D. C., a 
series of Radio programs about canned 
corn are being arranged and scheduled 
at several stations throughout tne coun- 
try. These programs are being prepared 
by Miss Harriet W. Sabine, Director of 
Consumer Information for the Institute 
and are designed to inform the consum- 
ing public regarding the nutritional 
values, recipes for serving and other 
items of interest relative to the merits 
of canned corn. 


CMI TO PUSH CANNED FOODS 


Can Manufacturers Institute will de- 
vote a major portion of its publicity pro- 
gram for the coming year to publicity 
for canned foods, according to H. Ferris 
White, Executive V.P. The plan includes 
the publicizing of food in cans empha- 
sizing its convenience, low cost, nutritive 
value, variety and safety. The drive 
will tie in with food products that are 
abundant to help create a demand for 
products packers wish to move. 


PLANT EXPANSION 


A $45,000 addition will be made to the 
Hartford, Wisconsin, plant of Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby. 


RIO OPENS NEW PLANT 


The new $75,000 plant of the Rio 
Foods Company, Inc., Mercedes, Texas, 
has begun operations on citrus products. 
The building, of tile construction, houses 
equipment for the canning of citrus juice 
and sections. The four lines now being 
used in the sectioning department will 
later be converted for tomatoes. 


SALES FILM OFFERED 


Helwig & Leitch, Inc., Baltimore pack- 
ers of Majestic food products, are mak- 
ing available, without charge, a moving 
picture film for group showing in Mary- 
land where interest is in selling. The 
title of the picture is “Selling America” 
and is a sound picture in the 16 mm size. 


HONEYWELL-BROWN OPEN 
NEW OFFICE 


To provide greater sales and service 
convenience for the expanding New York 
industrial area, the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company and its industrial 
division, Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, have opened a district office 
at 27 Halstead Street, East Orange, N.J., 


which will operate under New York. 


branch office direction, 
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AUSSIES SOLVE SEASONAL 
LABOR PROBLEM 


Australian firms, one canning fruit 
and the other processing tobacco, have 
cooperated and partly solved the prob- 
lem of keeping seasonal labor on the 
spot in off-times. On the Goulburn 
River, 110 miles from Melbourne, (Vic- 
toria), the Ardmona factory cans apri- 
cots, peaches and pears in 30 oz. tins. 
It offers a five day week for women 
workers, a hostel at which they can live 
for 25 shillings (4.87) a week and other 
amenities. Formerly when the canning 
season was over, the girls drifted away 
to other jobs and were hard to get back. 
Now the cannery has a factory annex of 
the British-Australian Tobacco Company 
for the stemming of leaf imported from 
the United States. In the off-canning 
season, girls from the cannery move 
across the street to the annex and work 
at benches removing the stems from to- 
bacco leaf, which is then railed to Mel- 
bourne for further treatment. The two 
firms have arranged that canning has 
first call on the labor. If any of the 
fruit in the district ripens early, enough 
girls are transferred to do the work. As 
the canning season gets under way the 
other girls return in batches to the can- 
nery and the tobacco annex temporarily 
closes down. The scheme so far has 
worked well. It suits both companies, 
gives continuity of employment to the 
staff and helps the decentralization of 
industry. 


1947 PEA ACREAGE 


Processors intend to reduce the acre- 
age of green peas about 4 per cent from 
their 1946 plantings, according to re- 
ports received by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics on the acreage canners 
and freezers intend to contract and plant 
this year. Should these plans be carried 
out in the various States, the acreage 
planted will total 505,890 acres compared 
with 525,400 acres planted in 1946 and 
393,470 acres for the 1936-45 period. 


Reductions are intended in most of the 
important States except Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Washington, Maine and Michigan. 
California processors apparently will 
plant about 38 per cent less acreage for 
1947 than in 1946 but slightly more than 
the 10-year average. In Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia, the 1947 acreage in- 
tentions are about 13 per cent below the 
1946 planted acreage. 


Loss of acreage planted to green peas 
for processing average 6.7 per cent an- 
nually during the past 10 years. If this 
average loss is assumed for 1947, the 
planting of 505,890 acres will result in 
472,000 acres for harvest, compared with 
489,600 acres harvested last year. \ 

The 1936-45 average yield of green 
peas for processing is 1,790 pounds per 
acre. For the period 1940-45, yields 


averaged 1,946 pounds per acre. The 
harvest of 472,000 acres in 1947 with 
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yields in line with the 10-year average 
of 1,790 pounds would give a production 
of 422,400 tons for processing. Yields 
in line with the 5-year average of 1,946 
pounds would result in a production of 
459,260 tons. Total production for can- 
ning and freezing in 1946 was 517,290 
tons. 

The following table shows the acreages 
which will result if processors’ intentions 
to contract and plant green peas are 
carried out in 1947. Since these plans 
may be modified before plantings are 
actually made, they are not to be con- 
sidered as estimates of the planted acre- 
age for this season. They should be con- 
sidered only as a guide in making 
adjustments in acreage plans before 
plantings are actually made. 


INTENDED PEA ACREAGE: 1947 


State and Area Acres Per cent 
Indicated of 1946 
8,390 122 
New York 43,500 87 
New Jersey 3,900 87 
Pennsylvania 17,100 95 
NORTH ATLANTIC .... 72,890 91.8 
Ohio 77 
83 
eres 21, 95 
Michigan 101 
Wisconsin 96 
Iowa 4,300 94 
NORTH CENTRAL ...... 245,500 95.5 
10,100 82 
Delaware ......... 3,430 98 
Virginia 2,500 93 
SOUTH ATLANTIC .... 16,030 86.6 
Idaho 8,800 126 
5,600 108 
Utah 15,600 111 
Washington 73,700 106 
54,400 93 
California 4,620 62 
WESTERN 162,720 100.6 
Other States 2.0... 8,750 100 


PRESERVERS CONTINUE PRO- 
MOTIONAL CAMPAIGN 


Pleased with the substantial progress 
made in the first year of its nation-wide 
promotional program, the Preserve In- 
dustry Council has approved plans for 
an enlarged and accelerated program in 
1947, which will direct even stronger con- 
sumer interest to commercial preserves, 
according to Malcolm D. Haven, Secre- 
tary and Promotional Director of the 
Council. The Council, which last year 
numbered 55 preserve manufacturers as 
members, has a total membership in ex- 
cess of 80 manufacturers, Mr. Haven 
says. 

The basic theme of the advertising 
campaign “Brighten Up the Breakfast 
Toast” with jams, jellies, marmalades 
and preserves will be carried over into 
the Spring campaign, with the breakfast 
slogan appearing against the rainbow 
background which was a dramatic fea- 
ture of the inaugural advertising last 
Fall. Spring advertising will be in four- 
color, one-half page units. The first ad- 
vertisements will appear in the April 
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26th issue of The Saturday Evening Post, 
and will be followed with advertisements 
in McCall’s and Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. The campaign will carry through 
into the July issues of these magazines, 
with accompanying advertising in trade 
publications to direct the attention of 
the trade to the national advertising and 
the important merchandising aids which 
are a part of it. 

Officers and directors of the Preserve 
Industry Council, re-elected for the sec- 
ond year of the industry’s effort are: 
R. J. Glaser, of Glaser-Crandell Co., Chi- 
cago, President; Joseph A. Raphael, 
Greenwich Preserving Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Vice President; Clarence Zimmer- 
man, Wheeler-Barnes Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Treasurer; and M. D. Haven, Sec- 
retary and Promotional Director. Direc- 
tors of the Council, also re-elected, are 
A. N. Chappell, Bama Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; T. J. Finuecan, Crosse & Blackwell 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; Lewis Sherman, 
Holsum Products, Cleveland, O.; Charles 
E. Kern, Kern Food Products, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; L. F. Long, Red Wing 
Co., Fredonia, N. Y.; George Senn, Senn 
Products Co., Brooklyn; T. N. St. Hill, 
Tea Garden Products Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. Headquarters of the Preserve In- 
dustry Council are at 7 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


U. S. MACHINES HELP 
AUSTRALIAN CANNERY 


Thirty machines from the United 
States have been obtained for use in the 
Leeton (New South Wales) peach can- 
nery. These machines automatically re- 
move the pit, and both simplify and ex- 
pedite the canning process. The machines 
are now being installed, and a complete 
mechanical set-up for feeding fruit to 
the pitters, and for carrying away the 
cut fruit were expected to be operating 
in time for the rush canning season 
which begins early this month and con- 
tinues through April. 


GETS ASSOCIATION POST 


Albert Fryar, associated with the 
Walker-Smith Wholesale Grocery Co. for 
more than 20 years, and now manager of 
the company’s Amarillo and Ballinger 
branch houses, has been named executive 
vice-president of the Texas Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. He will assume his 
new post April 1, taking the place of the 
late Sam Hanna, executive secretary of 
the wholesalers’ group for many years. 


DENNISON EXPANDING 


Dennison’s Foods, Oakland, Calif., can- 
ners, are expanding distribution to the 
East Coast and Gulf Coast areas, and 
plans to develop national distribution on 
its line. J. Dudley Waller, sales ian- 
ager for the company, this week an- 
nounced the appointment of the J. R. 
Poole Co., Inc., as New England sales 
representatives for the company. 
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Modern 
FMC Double Husker 


Modern Lewis 
Whirlpool Washer 


Modern FMC Heavy- 
Duty Plunger Filler 


FMC 


No. 2 Universal Corn Cutter 
This Corn Cutter is typical of Modern FMC Processing Equipment 


Modern Corn Silker 
with Double Cob Reel 


OTHER CORN-CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Srushers Cob Crushers Conveyors Cookers 
that holds down production costs — thus helping offset rising 
Elevators Hoists Knife Grinders : 
Mixers Rehuskers Resilkers Retorts Shakers material and labor. P J 
You can cut both Cream Style and Whole Grain Corn with this 
Trimmers Labelers Casers 


Improved Double Rotary Head Cutter. It gets ALL the corn—thus 
steps up the yield while reducing unit costs. It’s a sweet-running 
machine that turns out packs unbeatable for Quality. 

It's the pace-maker for a complete line of Modern Corn-Canning 
Equipment that Speeds Up and Improves Processing. FMC Engi- 
neers will be glad to assist you in this Economizing Modernizing. 


Send for 260-page 
‘MC Catalog No. 800 


Shows most complete 
line of Modern Pro- 
cessing Machinery for 

corn, beans, peas, 


tomatoes, fruits, etc. oo 


A-300 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Sprague-Sells Division Hoopeston, Illinois 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK—BALTIMORE-—SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


BROKERS COMPLETE COM- 
MITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Following up his appointments of five 
NFBA Committees last week, E. W. 
Peterson, Detroit, National Chairman of 
the National Food Brokers Association, 
has announced the 1947 appointments to 
the remaining NFBA Standing Commit- 
tees. The Committees and their 1947 
members follow: 


MERCHANDISING COMMITTEE 


Walter P. Boos, Chairman, The Walter 
P. Boos Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Harold W. Wing, Luman R. Wing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois; Miles B. Houck, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Bill Young, Clarke & 
Young, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Floyd 
R. Austin, Arthur L. Johnson Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Frank F. Holman, Gurwin & Holman, 
Detroit, Michigan; W. H. Conway, T. J. 
Lanphier Company, Butte, Montana; 
Ralph E. Snyder, Snyder Brothers, Jack- 
sonville, Florida; A. R. Rodway, Rodway 
Sales Company, New York 13, N. Y.; 
John H. Voelker, John H. Voelker & 
Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Allen Croom, E. L. Cook & Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia; S. N. Bearman, S. N. 
Bearman Brokerage Co., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Paul A. Alexanderson, Fer- 
guson-Bedell Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; H. Wayne Clarke, ex-officio, 
Walter Leaman Company, Washington 
20, D. C. 


LICENSING COMMITTEE 


John O. Knutson, Chairman, John O. 
Knutson Company, Sioux City, Iowa; 
H. B. Goodrich, Bonacker Bros., Inc., 
Tampa 1, Florida; Howard Fenton, How- 
ard Fenton Co., Toledo 4, Ohio; Harold 
J. Lestrade, Lestrade Bros., New York 

H. J. DeCrick, DeCrick Brothers Com- 
pany, Detroit 16, Michigan; Barry Black, 
A. R. McChesney Company, Washington 
1, D. C.; J. O. Crawford, Ex-officio, The 
J. O. Crawford Co., Los Angeles 12, 
Calif. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


George F. Rozelle, Chairman, Loveless 
Brokerage Co., Dallas, Texas; Glen S. 
Ridnour, Beesemyer-Ridnour Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Robert R. Flarsheim, 
Seavey & Flarsheim Bkge. Co., Kansas 
City, Missouri; H. J. Zoernig, MeManus- 
Heryer Brokerage Co., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Harry L. Wagner, Ex-officio, 
Carter-Wagner Bkge. Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Jack L. Gentry, Chairman, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina; all Regional Direc- 
tors—all Trade Area Lieutenants. 


LOCAL CLUBS COMMITTEE 


Ralph D. Davies, Chairman, Ralph D. 
Davies Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; all Trade 
Area Lieutenants. 


BEAN, PEA AND RICE 
J. F. Byrnes, Chairman, J. F. Byrnes 
& Co., Chicago 6, Illinois; William P. 
Aberle, Aberle, Schwab & Co., Ine., New 
York, N. Y.; Neil Puryear, Jonesboro, 
Arkansas; Thomas E. Perry, Jr., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


BROKERAGE CHANGES 


G. W. Pickett has resigned as a part- 
ner in Sanborn, Holmes & Company, 
Chicago food brokers, and together with 
J. S. Pedersen, formerly with D. Strass- 
heim Company, have opened food broker- 
age offices at 500 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, under the name of Pickett & 
Company. 

William W. Wurm, formerly a Vice- 
President of Wurm Brothers of Chicago, 
has joined the Chicago office of Sanborn, 
Holmes & Company. 


ON HIS OWN 


H. W. Timmerwilke has resigned as 
Manager of the Des Moines, Iowa, office 
of the Meinrath Brokerage Company and 
on February 15 opened offices in the Wal- 
nut Building at Des Moines as canners’ 
and manufacturers’ representative under 
his own name, 


OPENS BRANCH OFFICE 


The Maycock Brokerage Co. of Salt 
Lake City has opened a branch office at 
Boise, Idaho. 


CHANGES FIRM NAME 


Lackey-Love Co., Dallas food brokers, 
has changed its firm name to Lackey- 
Morgan Co. 


BROKERS MOVE 


Knutson-Newburgh Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa food brokers, have moved into new 
offices in the Walnut Building. 


MEINRATH APPOINTS YOUNG 


Fred S. Young, who has had wide ex- 
perience in the handling of canned foods 
as a broker and also as a procurement 
agent for the Government during the 
war, has joined the Chicago office of the 
Meinrath Brokerage Company where he 
will be in charge of the Canned Foods 
and General Lines Departments. 
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NATIONAL BRANDS IN 
NEW QUARTERS 


National Brands Stores, for the past 
13 years in their present quarters at 360 
North Michigan Avenue in Chicago, will 
move into larger quarters on or about 
May ist. Mr. Dowler, President, reveals 
that company officials have signed a term 
lease and future headquarters will be in 
the Mallers Building, corner of Madison 
and Wabash. The new location is a 
much more strategic location in the Loop 
than present headquarters and require- 
ments will be more completely satisfied. 

National Brands now maintain offices 
in Chicago, San Francisco, Houston, 
Texas, and Memphis, Tennessee. 


Calendar of Events 


MARCH 3-27, 1947—Third Annual Se- 
ries of Short Courses, New York State 
Agricultural & Technical Institute, Mor- 
risville, N. Y. 


MARCH 25-27, 1947—Food Standards 
Meeting, Room 5545 Social Security 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


MARCH 31-APRIL 4, 1947—Sixth 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food Insti- 
tute, Inc., Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 


APRIL 2, 1947—Business Meeting, 
Tidewater Canners Association of Vir- 
ginia, Hotel Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

APRIL 9, 1947—Accounting (Dinner) 
Meeting, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


APRIL 10-11, 1947—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


APRIL 17, 1947—Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 1-2, 1947—Sanitation Course, 
Iowa- Nebraska Canners Association, 
Talleorn Hotel, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


MAY 22-23, 1947—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners_ Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


JUNE 1-2, 1947—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 9-11, 1947—Mid-year Meeting, 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, S'<y- 
top Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


JUNE 10-11, 1947—Annual Meeting, 
U. S. Wholesale Grocers Associat 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


JULY 10-18, 1947—Tomato Teci.ni- 
cians School, Purdue University, La‘y- 
ette, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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SALES OFFICES AND PLANTS IN: 


PM ser you have a metal container to be coated inside for protection, coated 
outside for decoration, lithographed outside for design and labeling, our long 
experience and expert knowledge will help you in many ways. We see to it that 
an inert lining, when needed, not only serves to preserve the product but also to 
safeguard the container itself, protecting it against corrosion. As the job may 
require, we carry out one or more of the successive steps of cleaning tin plate, 
applying a lacquer base coating, printing color by color with baking-in of each, 
and applying a finish of lustre and protection. 

Our own artists, color specialists and photographers round out a coating- 
lithographing staff that includes skilled pressmen whose expert makeready and 
precise adjustment techniques insure perfect register in multiple impressions. 

Further advertisements will feature, in the order of their occurrence, other 
examples of how National Can protects quality. 


NATIONAL CAN 


P © R A 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK on N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO, ILL. HAMILTON, OHIO BOSTON, MASS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MASPETH, N. Y. McKEESPORT, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WESKLY REVIEW 


Canners Must Now Know Where They Stand 

on Crops and Prices for Them in °47—Some 

Lessons from 1946—The Market Price Drag 

That Poor Quality Inflicts—Spinach Acreage 

Reduced—The Cheapest Foods Obtainable— 

Blame Where Blame is Not Due—Goods Are 
Worth Full Prices 


TIME FOR DECISION—With the Ides of 
March passed the time is here when 
definite decisions on the amount of acre- 
ages to be contracted for the 1947 packs 
must be made. Peas, as the first matur- 
ing crop in the canners’ calendars, call 
for first attention, and it might be well 
for the pea canners to give careful atten- 
tion this year. They topped the records 
in the 1946 packs, approximately 40 mil- 
lion cases, and that is some peas! Can 
they afford to do that again in 1947? 

We are not given to gloomy views as 
to the general business of the country 
during this and nearby years—just the 
reverse—but it would seem that it might 
be well for the pea canners to be a little 
careful not to over-do a good thing in 
1947. They have reached a high peak in 
canned pea production, and one of the 
most remarkable market conditions yet 
recorded is to the effect that consumer 
buying has absorbed the higher qualities 
in the canned pea pack—actually ab- 
sorbed them—leaving only the lower or 
standard qualities. This could be cited 
as approval of what we have so often 
said, i.e., that there is always a demand 
for quality canned foods, and certainly 
it might be cited as a lesson to all pea 
canners, some of whom at least, must be 
facing a lot of poor quality canned peas 
in their warehouses, despite low prices 
made in an attempt to unload them. It 
must be a truism that it is better to make 
some profit on a small or medium sized 
pack of peas (or anything else) than a 
loss on a big pack; but if that thought 
were put into practice it would result in 
an even larger percentage of profit than 
now observed, because without the drag 
of a lot of low quality peas, the better 
grades would be selling at higher prices 
than now quoted. Scarcity would produce 
that result. And still more: popular con- 
sumption would clean up the pack quicker 
and more completely, as it is doing for 
the higher grades today in face of a big 
total pea pack. Let this be a lesson to 
the canners of all the various canned 
food products. 


SPINACH—The only other canners’ crop 
reported on by the BAE (Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics) is Spinach for 
canning. According to this the acreage 
for canning and freezing is about 26% 
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less than in 1946, and even less than the 
10 year average. This pertains to Cali- 
fornia and Texas where the majority of 
this crop and pack are made. It might 
interest some of the spinach canners to 
know that Texas figures upon a yield of 
3.60 tons per acre. Most of the Texas 
spinach crop has already been harvested, 
but California is just getting into its 
canning stride. We have heard industry 
supplymen say that the spinach grown 
in Texas is handsome, large and tender, 
and the yield heavy, as must be when it 
is remembered that the above figure is 
the average for the country, and the 
price cheaper as compared with more 
northern and eastern regions. 


THE MARKET—AI]I reports continue to 
say that consumer buying of canned 
foods in the retail marts is at a high 
pace, forcing the retailers to call upon 
their suppliers for more and more stocks, 
to keep shelves filled. The little house- 
wives find them the cheapest foods they 
can buy. 


As a tomato canner you have probably 
heard many unfavorable remarks about 
the retail selling price of a can of toma- 
toes—as being too high. And it is, but 
unfortunately the canners are too often 
blamed for this, whereas in fact they are 
the innocent ones in the transactions. 
The canners have been sold out for 
months, and as long as demand continues 
as strong as it is for canned tomatoes 
they can expect the holders to demand 
their pound of flesh in the prices. The 
relief of the market from early canned 
tomatoes packed in the far South was 
nipped off or very considerably abbrevi- 
ated by the frosts which went far south 
this winter, and cut the expected crops 
and pack of tomatoes badly, even as 
they did the citrus crops and packs. 

Winter is holding on but seems to be 
proceeding in a very deliberate and satis- 
factory way, assuring the avoidance of 
frosted fruit buds, and the ruin of other 
early crops. Snows come on every once 
in a while and the thermometer opens 
the days in the lower brackets, at or 
below the frost line. All of which would 
seem to promise a good growing season 
for canners’ crops. Certainly there 
should be no complaint of lack of mois- 
ture in the soil, and if drier days follow, 
preparation of the soil, and the planting 
of early crops, will profit by this orderly 
procedure. St. Patrick’s Day has passed, 
and we hope he has driven the snakes 
out of the crop chances for this 1947 
season. 


Why take up scarce paper and your 
time to speak of the canned foods mar- 
ket, when that feature is now about en- 
tirely a jobbers’ consideration, since the 
canners are sold out, and if not taking 
a vacation in Florida, are planning their 


acreage contracts and arrangements for 
the 1947 canning season. Their efforts 
at securing acreages at lower prices than 
1946, from all we have heard and can 
learn, are futile in the face of the de- 
mands of the growers. It is a high priced 
world today, and everybody is playing 
it that way, and having good money in 
their jeans they can’t be persuaded to 
sign up contracts for less than they think 
they ought to get—will get or won't 
grow. Canned foods buyers who are try- 
ing to persuade any canners who still 
own goods to part with them at any kind 
of a discount are doomed to disappoint- 
ment, since all canners now see that 
these same goods will cost at least as 
much as in 1946, and if the labor de- 
mands get active again, as they threaten, 
may be even higher. Not a few canners 
who still have goods feel they can better 
afford to put them away and carry 
against 1947 contracts than to sell, even 
at today’s prices. It would take “some” 
showing to prove to them that they will 
be able to pack at lower costs this com- 
ing season. 


And while we are on the subject of 
costs, better look carefully to your labor 
supply, and the rates which you may 
have to pay during 1947. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trade Fears 1947 Pea Acreage Plans—Cali- 
fornia Asparagus Holdings of March 1—De- 
mand For Salmon—Citrus Firmer 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, March 21, 1947 


THE SITUATION—A firmer undertone to 
the canned citrus markets, both Florida 
and Texas, gave the canned food trade 
here a “lift,” at least as far as sentiment 
was concerned. However, distributors 
and wholesalers failed to report any spe- 
cial gain in the demand, although there 
were numerous instances where buyers 
inquired for supplies and took small 
quantities. Otherwise, there remained 
a situation where various reports existed. 
Some were quite pessimistic, pointing to 
resale offers gaining instead of reac’ ing, 
and all sorts of talk as regards the finan- 
cial position of certain holders. W are- 
house stocks continue to be at the “hurst- 
ing” point. Chains are reported a» <o- 
ing an extremely good business, yei the 
understanding is that the storage s:tua- 
tion as affects them is just as tiglit as 
in other directions. Explanation for this 
is said to be that as fast as material is 
moved out, fresh shipments arriv’ s0 
that no inroads to stock piles are pos- 
sible. 
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Up to 90% Reeovery 
Of Tomato Juice 


That’s the Accomplishment 


of These Units— 
Plus a Better 
Retention of 


Full Color... 
CRCO 


Model J 
Kxtractors 


In CRCO-American Extractors, the extraction is 
accomplished by pressure only, there being no 
whipping, beating or paddling action to aerate 
the product. 


The Extractor is so designed that when the ma- 
chine is set for maximum recovery—up to 90% 
at capacities up to 60 gallons per minute—the pulp 
and coloring matter will be stripped from the 
skins and seeds, without breaking the seed husks. 


This positive action of the Extractor screw and 
the design of the screen insures a much higher 
color yield from red-ripe and field-run product. 


Capacity is only affected by the condition of the 
tomatoes being processed. 


CRCO Model J Extractor, with 
Accessory Juice Tank and JP-12 Pump 


Processors welcome this insurance of greater re- 
covery and retention of a maximum amount of 
color in the juice. 


An adjustment is provided so that the degree of 
pressing may be varied as desired. ‘This adjust- 
ment is controlled by a hand-wheel located at the 
discharge end of the machine and is equipped 
with a simple locking device with spring tension 
adjustment. 


Send for complete details and specifications of 
CRCO-American Extractors, which are available in 


the Model J, Model B and smaller models with 
lower capacities. 


Equipped with a special type screw the Model 
J has a capacity in excess of 60 g.p.m. as a finisher 
for citrus juice. 


PROCESSOR 
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THE OUTLOOK—Many traders are turn- 
ing from the spot market position to that 
of trying to anticipate new packs. There 
is talk of only a four per cent reduction 
in pea acreage as compared with a year 
ago, when production was approximately 
40,000,000 cases. With distributors car- 
ryover stocks included, the National Can- 
ners’ Association indicates that the total 
to be moved into the coming year’s sup- 
ply will be close to 12,000,000 cases. A 
large share of this is standards, as well 
as sub-standards, but the fact remains 
that regardless of quality, these are still 
pressing for sale. Tomato acreage is 
held likely to be about the same as last 
year, while the corn acreage may shade 
that of a year ago. However, both of 
these packs give evidence of limited car- 
ryovers, and production, it is said, could 
top that of last year, and leave quanti- 
ties for the market that would not prove 
burdensome, on the basis of demand of 
that of the 1946-47 season. Coast re- 
ports are getting considerable attention 
where the packers are beginning to an- 
ticipate 1947-48 productions. Already 
some labor trouble has been encountered 
by one of the large concerns. It is still 
too early to tell just what canners will 
be up against in the matter of labor, but 
many feel that wage rates will be higher, 
which added to other increased overhead 
costs, makes the packing picture this 
coming season a highly uncertain one. 


PEAS—Spot markets were extremely 
quiet. There was a certain amount of 
demand largely for fancy grades, of 
which the supply was decidedly small 
and as a result what little was available 
commanded firm prices. However, there 
were plenty of offerings of standards, 
with mid-west Alaskas, No. 4 sieve of- 
fered around $1.10 per doz. f.o.b. can- 
nery, for 2s, while extra standards held 
at $1.30 per doz. Maryland, extra stand- 
ards, 4 sieve were offered at $1.50 for 
sweets, while small offerings of 4 sieve 
New York State extra standards, sweets 
were reported at $1.55 per doz. f.o.b. The 
trade continues to study closely the de- 
velopments as to acreage and with the 
Department of Agriculture reporting a 
small decrease compared with last year 
much apprehension was felt. This would 
mean another big pack, which with the 
present indicated carryover the trade 
feels could not be handled with ease. 
However, an offsetting factor is that in 
the Northwest, where the highly attrac- 
tive grain prices may bring considerable 
switching from pea acreages to that of 
wheat and corn. The same may follow 
in the midwest and as a result there may 
be considerable change eventually in the 
processing acreage figures. 


ASPARAGUS—The Canners League of 
California announced that total stocks 
on hand sold and unsold, as of March 1, 
were 189,686 cases, against 126,268 cases 
in the same position last year. Total 
unsold to this time was 54,171 cases, 
while only 3,464 cases remained unsold 
on March 1, 1946. Total 1946 pack and 
carryover was 2,909,728 cases. There- 
fore, disappearance for the season to 
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date on the California pack was 2,720,042 
eases. Locally the market is quiet, with 
offerings much on the short side. For all 
green fancy whole spears, colossal, sellers 
were asking $4.15 a doz. f.o.b. California 
cannery. 


SPINACH — Reports from California 
state that the new pack is underway, but 
that the market lacks demand while there 
is a fairly heavy carryover. In fact, 
some packers are reported to be working 
only on orders on hand and presumably 
the total pack will be cut from that of 
recent years. The Canners’ League re- 
ports that total stock on hand, sold and 
unsold, as of March 1, was 513,762 cases, 
compared with 104,051 cases on hand 
March 1, 1946. Total stock unsold March 
1, 1947, was 359,169 cases, while the 
unsold stock the same time last year was 
42,212 cases. Tri-State packers continue 
to offef 2s f.o.b. cannery around $1.10 
per doz. without buyers’ interest. 


BEANS—Some interests feel that there 
may be a pickup in the demand for beans 
due to expected shortages in the fresh 
markets as a result of the small Florida 
offerings. However, this has not made 
its appearance here as yet. The supply 
position appears bearish, for the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association indicates 
that quantities held by canners, sold and 
unsold, total 3,368,000 cases. Canned wax 
bean total was reported at 375,370 cases. 
Extra standard No. 4 sieves, f.o.b. Wis- 
consin canneries were priced in some 
quarters at $1.50 doz. for 2s. 


CANNED FISH—Quite a broad demand 
was reported for No, 1 tall Alaska pink 
salmon and much to the surprise of many 
buyers, wanted stocks were not available. 
In a general way there were bids in the 
market around $16.50 per case 48/1s, 
which would be about a dollar a case 
higher than recent offerings. For quite 
some time, despite a short pack, there 
was very little trade interest in salmon. 
High prices were reported to have re- 
sulted in a decided buyers’ resistance 
move. With the sudden demand it was 
realized that sufficient small lots were 
taken out of the market to bring about 
in the aggregate a sizeable total and now 
the supply is on the extreme scarcity 
side, it was said. Fancy Columbia River 
chinooks were also reported as scarce al- 
though some business was said to have 
been done at $19.00 basis halves and 
$32.00 for No. one lb. flats, while choice 
was priced at $16.00 and $28.00 respec- 
tively. Maine sardines are decidedly 
firm and keyless, plain were reported 
moving in a small way at around $11.00 
per case, quarters. While packing is 
permitted under a state law in Maine 
this year, earlier than the April 15th 
schedule, the run of fish has been poor 
and the quality none too good. California 
pilchard pack which season is now at an 
end, is apparently 1,000,000 cases below 
the 3,762,000 cases produced last year. 


CITRUS JUICES—The price trend was 
steadier. Grapefruit juice was quoted 
by leading Florida canners at 75 to 77%e 


for unsweetened, 2s, $1.70 to $1.75 for 
46 oz., and $3.40 for 10s, while orange 
juice was priced at 85 to 90c, for 2s; 
$2.00 to $2.10 for 46 oz. and $4.00 for 
10s. Blended ruled from 80 to 82'%¢ for 
2s; $1.85 for 46 oz. and $3.70 for 10s. 
On sweetened the price differential as 
compared with unsweetened was 21'4¢ per 
doz. higher on 2s, 5¢ on 46 oz. and lL5e 
on 10s. Sellers were quoting $1.50 to 
$1.60 for fancy segments and on citrus 
salads $1.85 for 2s. The industry was 
studying closely the efforts of many 
growers and shippers as well as some 
of the prominent Florida canners to have 
the Department of Agriculture recheck 
on the quantities of citrus available for 
marketing as a _ result of the frost 
damage a short while ago, and the loss 
incurred as a result of high winds. They 
believe that the estimate already made is 
entirely too low. 


TOMATOES—There was talk that some 
fair quantities of standards were moved 
on the basis of $1.75 per doz. f.o.b. mid- 
west, while Tri-State packers were re- 
ported as unwilling to do anything below 
$1.85 for standards and $10.00 for 10s. 
Interest is increasing in the moves to- 
ward acreage contracting, with the belief 
that canners will strive to place a total 
at least equal to that of last year. How- 
ever, it was said to be a little too early 
to tell just what price growers will ask, 
and how the labor situation will shape. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Canned Foods the Better Buy—Retailers 
Recognize This and Are Pushing Canned 
Foods—Buyers Only Making Replacements 
—Citrus Prices Advancing—Exports Have 
Taken a Good Portion of Unsold Coast 
Canned Fruits—Bulk Frozen Foods Selling 
Below Cost—Hawaiian Pineapple Canners’ 
Troubles—Tomato Juice Moving Slowly— 
Canners Figure to Reduce Pack—Pea Can- 
ners’ Plans in Acreage Stop This Market— 
Canners’ and Growers’ Ideas Far Apart on 
Asparagus—Corn Confined to Re-sales 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, March 21, 1947 


THE MARKET—With many important 
food commodities advancing in price, 
most canned foods offer the consumer an 
increasingly better dollar value. !‘ems 
such as shortening, coffee, wheat prod- 
ucts, fresh meat and many others, includ- 
ing fresh produce of various kinds, ‘ave 
increased in price steadily, maxing 
canned foods a better value by compari- 
son. In recognizing this fact, the ore 
aggressive retailers have been featuring 
canned foods in an extensive manner, 
especially the lower priced items such as 
citrus juices, with good results. Retail 
sales are showing increases over the cor- 
responding period of 1946 and with em- 
ployment, and wages still at record highs 
these increases should continue. 
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TENDERMOST 
SWEET CORN 


The Canners’ choice for top quality and high 
cutting percentage 


ADVANTAGES 


® Four to Six cases more per ton 


® Tenderness and succulence remain longer 


® Slower to become starchy than other corns 


® Tall clean plants 


MICHAEL-LEONARD COMPANY 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS SIOUX CITY 6, IOWA 


What the A.S.M.E. 
Code and Certificate 


... Superior Craftsmanship . . . Greater about the 
Dependability .. . Maximum Safety. . . 


Meets or Exceeds Federal, State or : H Y D a 0 a 125 ft. vertical lift. 
Municipality Required Safety Codes... cS No elevators, no belts. 
Attached to every LEE KETTLE, it is 


® Low maintenance costs. 
assurance of the finest kettles made. C 0 Y 0 © Completely sanitary. 


THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 
Water conveying 


Write For ay method prefected in 
New Bulletin 


a compact sanitary 


| E Metal Products Co:, Inc. unit. | CANNING MACHINERY 


4'9 Pine Street........ Philipsburg, Pa. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO., BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 
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Despite this good retail business, buy- 
ing continues very much on a hand to 
mouth basis, with buyers generally, mak- 
ing commitments for replacement pur- 
poses only where holes are beginning to 
show in their inventories. The indepen- 
dent retailer with rather substantial in- 
ventories still on hand, has in most 
cases, not reduced prices to a competitive 
level, making it difficult for jobbers to 
move stocks as rapidly as they would 
like. However, canners realizing this situ- 
ation are not pressing for sales—first, 
because they do not have much to offer 
anyhow and—second, because new pack 
will cost as much or more than goods still 
unsold. 

Re-adjustments are still being made in 
overpriced items where the consumer has 
stubbornly refused to pay the price, and 
in some cases these adjustments are quite 
painful. However, these changes are 
necessary for a return to normal, which 
should be completed by the time major 
1947 packs are ready for delivery. 


CITRUS JUICES—Prices continue to ad- 
vance since the Florida freeze to a point 
where most canners are now quoting 90c 
for 2’s natural orange juice and $2.00 
for 46 oz., with blended at 80c and $1.85, 
although some lots may be purchased at 
slight concessions from these levels. 
Nevertheless, the trend is decidedly up- 
ward, and with canners forced to pay 
more money for raw material it looks 
as though the market will remain firm 
unless too much juice is packed, which 
is unlikely with a lower yield from pres- 
ent supplies of fruit. Even the Texas 
market on grapefruit juice, which has 
lagged behind Florida, has toned up, as 
Texas canners now paying $13 to $15 
per ton for grapefruit, up considerably 
over previous low levels, have advanced 
their prices to a low of 70c for 2’s un- 
sweetened grapefruit juice. With the 
raw fruit becoming more unsuitable for 
sections, this market is firm at a low of 
$1.55 for fancy whole sections and broken 
at $1.30. 

Although the break in citrus has had 
its ill effect in several ways, it has 
created considerable interest in citrus 
juices and has stimulated consumer buy- 
ing which had reached a low level at last 
fall’s high prices. If consumer buying 
continues as brisk as at present citrus 
juice should remain at levels which will 
be profitable to all concerned. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Offerings from the 
coast in consumer size tins continue on 
the light side, as export demands have 
taken a good part of unsold stocks still 
in canners’ hands. #10 fruits of the 
type used by the bakery and manufac- 
turing trade have been hurt considerably 
by the sacrifice selling of bulk frozen 
foods which have hit an all time low. 
Pressure on frozen food has been ex- 
treme with both resale and goods still in 
first hands being offered at prices dras- 
tically below cost. Inquiries for better 
grades of fruit cocktail and pineapple 
continue, although with little or nothing 
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available. The trade are concerned about 
reports being circulated here in regard 
to difficulties encountered by Hawaiian 
pineapple canners, as pineapple and pine- 
apple juice remain the fastest selling 
fruit items on the list with supplies not 
nearly sufficient to take care of the de- 
mand. Distributors were hopeful that 
a larger pack would be in the offing this 
year, but from indications so far, such 
will not be the case. Resale lots of fruits 
are dwindling and distributor stocks 
should be in pretty good shape, with the 
exception of one or two items, by the 
time new packs are available this sum- 
mer. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Stocks of tomato 
juice and the unusually slow movement 
are causing much concern among can- 
ners and distributors alike. Low prices 
on citrus have hurt this item consider- 
ably and plans are being made for a 
much smaller pack here in the middle- 
west. No. 1 puree is selling well where 
available at $1.00 f.o.b. midwest cannery, 
as Texas offerings at less money are 
rapidly cleaning up. Tens puree are weak 
as resales seemed to have reached this 
market at all sorts of prices depending 
upon how badly the owner wants to sell. 
Offerings from California have reached 
this market as low as $6.00 for 10’s, in- 
dicating a determined effort to move 
present holdings quickly. 


TOMATOES—There is not much change 
from last week’s report as business seems 
to be confined to resales which are still 
available at less money than from first 
hands. Canners are concerned about buy- 
ing raw stocks at a level which will per- 
mit them to sell tomatoes at a price 
which distributors feel will move goods 
in volume, their efforts being handi- 
capped by Campbell and Heinz offering 
more money in the field. Nevertheless, 
it looks now as though the pack of peeled 
tomatoes will be increased, while juice 
and puree will be cut considerably. 


PEAS—With canners planning acreage 
close to last year’s levels, distributors 
are making determined efforts to move 
present holdings, as they are concerned 
about offerings from a large 1947 pack 
reaching this market with a heavy carry- 
over in the hands of wholesalers and 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


We welcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4, Nv. Y. 


Tel: Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, inc. 


retailers alike. As a result, buying is 
practically nil with offerings of fancy 
grades arousing no interest. No. 2 tins 
of fancy 2 sieve Alaskas at $2.25 and 
extra standard 2 sieve Alaskas at $1.75 
found no takers. Sweet peas, fancy un- 
graded, offered at $1.85 also aroused no 
interest, as buyers’ efforts are centered 
on moving what stocks they still have on 
hand. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning season being 
just a short distance away, canners’ and 
growers’ ideas of price remain a great 
deal apart even though the growers’ out- 
let to freezers this year will be small, 
Canners are proceeding cautiously as 
they receive reports of slow movement to 
the consumer with distributors insisting 
that prices must be lower if they are to 
obtain any volume movement. No re- 
ports have been received here as yet in 
regard to prices on new pack merchan- 
dise. 


CORN—The situation remains tight as 
about the only offerings available are 
resales and these are diminishing rap- 
idly. With corn in such a strong position 
in comparison to other canned vegetables, 
indications are that canners will pay the 
same level for raw stock or possibly even 
a little more. Retail movement continues 
good and distributors’ stocks are in good 
shape. Strong demand continues for 
#10 tins, both cream style and whole 
kernel with nothing at all available. 


SEA FOODS—Some shrimp were reported 
sold here this week on the basis of $6.00 


- for fancy jumbos and $5.50 for large, 


which is the first indication of any buy- 
ing on shrimp for some time, This item 
has slowed considerably due to present 
asking prices, as the consumer has di- 
verted his attention to other seafood 
items. There is little activity on salmon, 
as better grades are not moving well, 
with interest being centered mainly on 
pinks which are difficult to find at pres- 
ent. Tuna remains in good demand and 
while small supplies continue to arrive in 
this market, they are not nearly enough 
to take care of the trade’s requirements. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Movement Satisfactory — Allotments Satis- 
factory—Prices More Stable—Now Canning 
Spinach—Output Will be Less—The Cor- 
rected Figures—Fresh Market Taking Aspar- 
agus—Acreage Lower—Larger Acreage of 
Tomatoes — Pineapple for Export — Labor 
Troubles in Shad and Roe Canning-— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, March 21, 147 


MARKET — The movement of c:nned 
foods continues to be quite satisfactory 
and late season allotments are being ac- 
cepted without question. These, of course, 
are largely featured brands and many 
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Cooperative, unified action 
among a group of independent 
canners is certain to bring 
greater rewards to its members 
than an individual canner can 
achieve alone. 


Since 1939, Country Gardens, 
Inc. has successfully helped 
its afhliates with a proved, 

practical plan. It is now ready 
to expand and invites other 
progressive canners to join. 


Write today for information 
about the Country Gardens, 
Inc. program, how it works, 
and how its cooperative 
effort, ranging from quality 
control to advertising and 
merchandising, can help you in 
the hard selling days ahead. 


Bankers Building 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


CORRUGATED a 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


SOLID FIBRE 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


All the latest data 
FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 


COOKING TEMPERATURES 
are included in the 7th edition of 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 
The Canning Trade 


20 S Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10.00 
‘ler your copy now. 
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Some BERLIN CHAPMAN Retort 
Installations have been giving con- 
tinuous satisfactory service for over 
30 years. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Retorts are designed to do one of 
the most important operations in a canning plant — 
provide perfect distribution of steam during Steriliza- 
tion Process. All steel retorts are electrically welded 
to provide a smooth inside. Lids are perfectly balanced 
two ways. Available in any style clamp and legs. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


An Ohio Canner 
Says: 


© “The Sickle System (installed last summer) paid for itself this sea- 
son. Ona hundred tons of tomatoes a day we used about 5 tons 
of coal and required only two firemen. _In prior seasons, we had four firemen 
and used about 10 tons of coal a day. Condensate was pumped back into boil- 
ers at 325 degrees. With 100 lbs. boiler pressure we cooked puree to 1.05 in 
nine minutes in batches of 650-700 gallons”... Ask about this system that re- 
duces steam cost and increases cooking efficiency. 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP CO, 


206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
jon and Washington 


Oreg) 
227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. | Food INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO, 


LANGSENKAMP 


1412 N, W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
TOM McLAY 


P. ©. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 


Ontario, Canada 
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Efficiency in the Canning Plant 

EQUIPMENT ay 


items are priced lower than goods of- 
fered in the open market. Resales are 
still in order, with most of those now 
being made representing little or no 
profit to the original purchaser. Not a 
few are for export account. In general, 
prices are now more stable than at any 
time since the removal of controls. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach got 
under way this week, but the output will 
be far under that of last year. Con- 
siderable acreage has been ploughed un- 
der, and it is not possible at this time to 
estimate the probable size of the pack. 
There has been some business reported 
at $1.15 for No. 2, $1.25 for No. 2%s and 
$4.50 for No. 10, but some canners are 
quoting spring pack at $1.25, $1.50, and 
$5.00, respectively. Most of the business 
promises to be somewhere in between 
these lists. Sales, so far, have been 
limited. 


The Canners League of California has 
brought out figures indicating the carry- 
over of spinach as of March 1. This is 
placed at 513,762 cases on hand, sold and 
unsold, of which 359,169 cases were un- 
sold. A year earlier the figures were 
104,051 and 42,212 cases, respectively. 
The movement from March 1, 1946, to 
March 1, 1947, was 2,585,413 cases, while 
sales amounted to 2,678,167 cases. The 
Canners League directs special attention 
to the fact that since issuing 1946 pack 
figures on January 10, two canners have 
advised that an error was made in their 
reports and that their packs were sub- 
stantially larger than the amounts indi- 
cated. The reported pack of spinach for 
the calendar year 1946 was 2,678,676 
cases and the corrected figure is 3,034,718 
cases. The revised figures indicate a 
pack of 1,229,182 cases of No. 2s, 1,232,- 
636 cases of No. 2%s and 572,900 cases 
of No. 10s. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus carryover fig- 
ures as of March 1 have also been 
brought out by the Canners League of 
California. These indicate a total stock 
on hand, sold and unsold, of 189,686 
eases, of which 54,171 were unsold. A 
year earlier there were 126,268 cases on 
hand, of which but 3,464 cases were un- 
sold. The movement from March 1, 
1946, to March 1, 1947, amounted to 
2,720,042 cases, while sales totaled 2,732,- 
753 cases. Harvesting of asparagus is 
well under way, but the fresh market is 
absorbing about all that can be offered. 
The acreage for havesting is placed at 
63,090 acres in step with the decline that 
has been under way for several years. 
In 1943 70,570 acres were harvested. 
There were few new plantings during the 
war years and those made since the end 
of the war will not come into production 
until year after next. The distributing 
trade is showing much interest in the 
forthcoming pack and considerable busi- 
ness is being booked on a tentative basis, 
with small can sizes in special demand. 


TOMATOES—There has been a rather 
large sign-up of tomato acreage during 
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the week and it would now seem that 
canners and processors will pay growers 
about the same price for tomatoes as 
was paid last year. The tomato section 
of the California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has recommended a price of $29 
roadside, a 15 per cent tolerance, free 
boxes and a hauling allowance to cover 
transportation from farm to cannery. 
Canners are centering selling activities 
largely on puree and juice, having been 
successful in moving most of the pack 
of peeled tomatoes. Sales of No. 2% 
standards have been made as low as 
$2.00, but most canners are holding for 
considerable more. 


NEW PRUNE PRODUCTS—Sensing the de- 
mand for new and improved products, 
the Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose, Calif., 
through its president, E. N. Richmond, 
has announced three new prune products. 
These are “Nectarized” prunes, ready to 
serve; “Super Soft” Pasteurized prunes 
in a new moisture locked carton, and 
“Simmered” prunes. The “Nectarized” 
prune is precooked in its own juice, with 
no sugar added, with each can containing 
about seven servings, and ‘Simmered” 
prune juice is offered in both cans and 
bottles. A feature of this is the extra 
care in its preparation and the use of 
new processing machinery for clarifying. 
A newspaper advertising campaign cov- 
ering the entire country has_ been 
launched. And at San Jose, the Rich- 
mond-Chase Co. has moved into fine new 
headquarters on The Alemada, in an of- 
fice building planned especially for its 
requirements. 


ALL FOR EXPORT—Intent on building up 
an export business on Hawaiian pine- 
apple, a California street broker is offer- 
ing fancy chunks, fancy crushed and 
fancy juice, of the 1946 pack, all in the 
No. 2 size. None is being sold for delivery 
for domestic accounts. 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
which has sampled several markets with 
its fresh frozen pineapple, recently intro- 
duced this product into the San Fran- 
cisco area, where it has been rather 
widely advertised. It is being sold under 
the Dole label, with distribution under 
the direction of H. E. McConaughey, gen- 
eral sales manager. 


SHAD AND ROE—Prospects for a pack 
of shad or shad roe in California this 
season are not especially bright. The 
season has opened but organized fisher- 
men are declining to take their boats out 
pending recognition of the union as bar- 
gaining agent and the payment of higher 
prices for fish. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


NEW PLANT—The Tea Garden Prod- 
ucts Co., San Francisco, Calif., has an- 
nounced that work is now well under 
way on a new plant at Grandview, 
Wash., for the processing of grapes. This 
will be in readiness for handling this 
season’s crop. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CONSOLIDATION—The Sun Harbor 
Packing Co., headed by Jack Crivello, 
and operating a large tuna canning plant 
at San Diego, has purchased the Del 
Mar Canning Co., Monterey, Calif. The 
Monterey concern had one of the largest 
sardine canneries in this great fishing 
center but made only a small pack last 
season, owing to the poor run of fish in 
this area. 


CONSUL IMPRESSED—Dr. Carl 
Bruggmann, Swiss Minister to the 
United States, was a visitor at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., in March in connection with 
plans for increasing the consular staff 
on the Pacific Coast. He made a survey 
of industries in this area and expressed 
the hope that the existing trade treaty 
between the United States and his coun- 
try would remain in effect. He was espe- 
cially impressed with the great variety 
and tonnage of foods produced here. 


BANQUET—Members of the Inven- 
tory Audit Division of the California 
Packing Corporation were accorded a 
get-together dinner at the Hotel Whit- 
comb, San Francisco, Calif., the gather- 
ing being presided over by F. H. Elliott, 
of Berkeley, general auditor for the 
company. Addresses were made by W. T. 
McGillivray, comptroller and _ assistant 
treasurer, and William Herbert Carr, 
treasurer. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Lent Increases Fish Consumption — Cold 

Storage Holdings Shrink —Shrimp Take 

Doubled in the Week—Southern Production 
—Better Showing on Oysters 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March 21, 1947 


Does Lent increase the consumption of 
fish? The following article appearing in 
The Mobile Press of March 18, 1947, 
saye “Yes.” 


“W ASHINGTON—(AP)—People ate 
29,000,000 pounds of the nation’s frozen 
fish reserves during February, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service said Tuesday. It 
was the second largest one-month dec\ine 
on record. 

“Frozen fish stocks in public cold stor- 
age plants went down from 127,000,000 
pounds Feb. 1 to 98,000,000 March 1. 

“Increased Lenten demands for ‘fish 
and generally higher prices for 1 eat 
were responsible, the service added in a 
monthly report.” 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS—Cold sto: ige 
information given by Fish and Wild |.ife 
service shows the total holdings of ‘ish 
and shellfish in the United States on 
March 1, 1947, included: 


Haddock fillets. 2,761,000 !bs. 
Mackerel whole & fillets.... 867,000 lbs. 
Salmon, all species............ 12,377,000 ibs. 
7,283,000 ibs. 
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PLEASE!! 
ORDER your EXTRA 


1947 ALMANACS 
NOW 


It won't be ready till May but on account of the extreme tightness 
of the paper situation (and thats’ NOT a Joke), we must antici- 
pate requirements. The 1946 supply of 5,000 copies was com- 
pletely exhausted back in September, just two months after publi- 
cation. Hundreds and hundreds of orders have gone unfilled be- 
cause there are no more. Avoid this and help us determine the 


run by placing your order now. 


THE CANNING TRADE a 


20 S. Gay St. 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


* Each subscriber to THE CANNING TRADE will receive one free copy of 
the Almanac. Extra copies at $2.00 each, less 20% for orders of 20 or more 
copies shipped in bulk. (Postage extra if we do the mailing.) 
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COMPARISON OF TOTALS—Total holdings 
on March 1, 1947, were 97,939,000 
pounds; on February 1, 1947, were 127,- 
119,000 pounds and on March 1, 1946, 
were 99,050,594 pounds, which indicates 
that there were 1,111,594 pounds less fish 
and shell fish in cold storage on March 1, 
1947, than on March 1, 1946. 


COMPARISON OF FREEZING AMOUNTS— 
3,489,000 pounds were frozen during 
February 1947; 4,393,655 pounds during 
January 1947 and 6,230,946 pounds dur- 
ing February 1946 than during the 
months of January and February 1947 
combined. 


SHRIMP—Production of shrimp in this 
section increased over a hundred per 
cent last week over the previous week, 
as 1,369 barrels were produced last week 
and 535 barrels the previous week. 

Louisiana produced 585 barrels shrimp 
last week; Alabama one barrel; Missis- 
sippi 752 barrels and Texas 31 barrels. 

Louisiana is the only area in this sec- 
tion reporting having received shrimp by 
the canneries and the amount was only 
6 barrels. 

No report of carload shipments of 
fresh shrimp having been made from this 
section, therefore whatever amounts 
were shipped moved by truck and ex- 
press. 

During the week three carloads of 
frozen shrimp were shipped from Texas 
and they were destined for Illinois, Ten- 
nessee and Pennsylvania. 

Cold storage holdings of shrimp con- 
tinued to dwindle down and during the 
week total holdings of frozen shrimp for 
all areas reporting decreased approxi- 
mately 643,390 pounds and were approxi- 
mately 2,950,860 pounds less than one 
year ago. 

Headless shrimp production from the 
South Atlantic States during the week 
was as follows: 


FLORIDA—St. Augustine, 3,500 pounds; 
Mayport, 600 pounds; Fernandina, 2,700 
pounds. 

GEORGIA — St. Mary, 2,700 pounds; 
Brunswick, 17,200 pounds. 

The canning of shrimp has practically 
stopped in our Gulf Coast section and 
very little or any canning will be done 
until the Fall season opens in August. 


OYSTERS—There was an increase in 
production of 5,426 barrels of oysters 
last week over the previous week and the 
canneries received 6,756 more barrels of 
oysters last week than the previous one. 

Louisiana produced 12,853 barrels of 
oysters last week, including 8,776 bar- 
rels for canning; Alabama produced 
1,171 barrels, including 302 barrels for 
canning and Mississippi produced 11,472 
barrels, all for canning. 

Oyster production in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama fell off about fifty 
per cent last month over the previous 
month and the canneries received about 
a third less shrimp in February 1947 
than in January 1947. However, the can- 
neries have received 128,025 barrels of 
oysters the first two months of this year, 
whereas they received only 35,944 bar- 
rels in the first two months of 1946. 
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CHARTING THE COURSE 
TO PROFITS 


(Continued from page 8) 


soon began to appreciate the significance 
of this vital statement: The first charge 
against the sales income dollars must be 
for required profits. 


RESULTS ACHIEVED 


Shortly after the production season 
was under way a changed attitude was 
noticeable. Management and supervisors 
were “in the know.” Since they were 
aware of the current position of the busi- 


ness at all times they were no longer. 


dismayed. The year end was not one of 
anxiety and perplexity. Instead, man- 
agement’s attention was already directed 
towards ways and means for further im- 
provement. The year-end results as 
shown by the following statement were 
quite different from those of the previous 
year. 


RESULTS OF FIRST YEAR 


CONCLUSION 

As operators the management could be 
counted among the most proficient, but 
like many others their thoughts had 
previously run along production chan- 
nels. All that was required to turn this 
business disaster into a success was up- 
to-date methods of cost determination 
and accounting, as has been illustrated. 

Business has grown complex, and sheer 
necessity demands simple but adequate 
cost and financial accounting methods. 
This applies to small business equally as 
much as to large. The emphasis should 
be on profits rather than volume. Profits 
are necessary for the perpetuation of the 
business. Losses represent waste—waste 
of capital, waste of labor. No one, be he 
banker, broker or employee, will long 
associate himself with waste. 

Managements contemplating a revision 
of their accounting methods should bear 
in mind that it is the simple things that 
count. Yet, properly used, such account- 
ing controls are as helpful to the busi- 
nessman as are the charts and compass 
to the mariner. 


Commodity Sales Costs 
A $ 389,630 $342,493 
Cc 274,734 256,289 
E 375,756 350,983 
$1,040,120 $949,765 


Profit or 
(Loss) Prod. Sales 
$47,137 24.90 37.46 
18,445 36.56 26.41 
24,7738 88.54 36.18 
$90,355 100.00 100.00 


GIVE-AWAY ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 9) 


end of chains controlling light or fan 
switches throughout the store. As a rule, 
the smaller the piece, the better the 
chance of having it displayed over a 
reasonable period. 


DISPLAY CARTONS 


Some time ago, to insure longer use of 
dealers helps in retail stores, someone hit 
on the idea of the display carton. In 
this a small number of packages, or in 
the case of canners, cans are displayed 
on counters or sales tables and sales to 
consumers directly therefrom. 
Smaller packages of preserved foods are 
best adapted to sales promotion in this 
manner, three or four ounce net weight 
are generally found to be about the 
largest sizes to fit best into the display 
carton method of selling. These cartons 
may work out well when an article is 
new to the trade or even in a market. 
Their higher cost however, tends to re- 
strict their use. After a product is 
known generally to the housewife, the 
lowest cost to her consistent with factory 
profit should follow. 


CUT-OUT CARDS 
There remains a third principal type 
of dealer’s aids, the cutout. In thise case 
a die cut card, well lithographed, carry- 
ing a succinct sales message to the con- 
sumer is provided as an adjunct to 
greater display of the actual package 
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and nearer the point of sale. In other 
words, a retail salesman supplied with 
these cutouts can often and in fact gen- 
erally take a can or two from the shelves 
of a store, affix the cutout and place the 
combination, the package adorned with 
the advertising cutout on the counter or 
near the check out stand. 

When one considers printed material 
as such as an aid to developing consumer 
interest in a product or even that of the 
dealer, first thought is generally given 
to recipe folders or leaflets. In these are 
often included histories of the company 
or product, of greater or lesser length. 
In the case of the simple recipe leaflet, 
or even unpretentious recipe books, these 
can best be distributed by the retail 
salesman placing them in outgoing or- 
ders in retail stores or even handing 
them to customers. They are especially 
useful for distribution during Saturday 
sales or demonstrations. 

In any event, especially as a beginner 
in advertising by means of dealers helps 
keep the material simple, be as ceriain 
as possible that it will be read. Asx a 
case in point, the writer asked his he!p- 
mate of many years if she usually read 
the descriptive label on a can of /'2 
pears packed by one of our leading na- 
tional advertisers and a firm advovxte 
of the National Canner’s Descriptive |.2- 
beling program. She picked up the ¢2n, 
read the legend and said, “How long has 
this been going on!” Keep your adver- 
tising material simple! Your future sales 
and profits will increase as you do! 
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YOU NEED — 


This new 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 


NOW 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy of this book, 
filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation of foods. Even the best informed will find this book 
helpful, worth its price many times over. Many heads of firms, 
upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered extra copies for 


themselves. 


We have tried totell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 
much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 


predict. 


Price $10. postpaid 


A Publication of 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Retorts and process crates, all sizes, S/J kettles, 
juice extractors, pasteurizers, stencil cutters, S.S. tubing, adjust- 
able 46 oz. and No. 10 labelers, casers, box stitchers, food chop- 
pers, pumps, okra and celery cutters, Ayars pea and bean fillers, 
4-pocket gallon tomato filler, Clipper cleaners, two complete 
Chisholm-Ryder whole bean lines. Will buy or sell your surplus 
machinery. We are no further away than your telephone. 
Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Vibrating screens for juice processing; waste 
dewatering; root vegetable cleaning, sizing, grading; relish de- 
watering. Conveyors, including floor-to-floor conveyors, bag 
and box pilers. Motor truck scales. Immediate shipment. 
Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone: Gar- 
field 1651, Garfield 5712. Evenings, University 2832. 


FIRST IS THE WORD FOR MACHINERY—FMC buys and 
sells the following items: Colloid Mills, Eppenbach, Premier, 
Chemi-Colloid, U. S., others; Cutters, Dicers for Relish, Kraut, 
Meat, ete.; Dryers of all types, Shelf, Tray, Truck, Conveyor, 
etc.; Evaporators, Vacuum Pans, Condensers, Heat Exchangers; 
Fillers, for Liquids, Semi-Liquids, Pastes, Creams, Powders, 
etc.; Kettles, Stainless, Copper, Steel, Iron, some with agitators; 
Mills and Grinders; Pulverizers and Comminuting Machines; 
Mixers, for Liquids, Pastes, Powders, etc., all capacities; Pack- 
aging Equipment, Labelers, Wrappers, Cartoning Machines, 
etc.; Pulpers and Juice Extractors, Bronze, Monel, Nickel and 
Stainless; Retorts, Vertical and Horizontal; Tanks, single 
Shell or Jacketed, some agitated; Washers, Cans, Bottles, Vege- 
tables, etc.; Complete lot of Dehydrating Equipment. Your 
plant needs breathing room; “First” will buy your surplus 
machinery. First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 
13, N. Y. WOrth 4-5900. 


WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR MYEEKLY SPECIALS 


BARLIANT AND A year has available for i diat 


shipment the fol- 
lowing used, re built or new machinery and equipment. All offerings are 
subject to prior : cae at prices quoted HY 0.B. shipping points. 


i—JUICE FILLER, Ayars, set for #2 and #2 tall cans, filler drive........ $1,550.00 
I—FILLER, Ogden 24 spout, semi-automatic, complete with central econ- 
veyor, fills 60 to 70 qts. per min., pts. to gals., 2 stainless steel 
tanks, complete with all filling tubes, ete 
i—FILLER, Catsup bottle, Karl Kiefer, 1936, capacity 125 per min., 
24 filling motor heads 
& Barngrover, 22610, capacity 165 210, 
belt 
I—EXHAUST BOX, Shelbyville, Ind., 
belt driven 
I—ROTARY EXHAUSTER, Peerless, Sprague- -Sells, model 5, style B, 
37-205, #1 & 372 cans, belt drive 
2 UTTERS, RUTABAGA, NEW, Chen. Saueier & Son, motor driven... 
I—CUTTER & SLICER, Elliott, 100% per hr., dried fruit, built 1938, 
used only one yea 
ae SNIPPERS, Chisholm-Ryder, with hoppers, pick tables, belts, 


\—conn SILKER, Sprague, #7, 1925, 225-448, 1 line capacity, belt 

Wash ER, Sprague double-screw flotation, two screws, 12”x10’, tank 
x 

I—PEA WASHER, Shaker, pan 15” wide, belt 48” long, excel. cond....... 


Ii—SYRUPER, Peerless, model 6 V, 24675, six pockets ranging from fill 
attachments for 2300x407 and 


575.00 
350.00 
295.00 
250.00 


100.00 
885.00 


200.00 
300.00 
250.00 


150.00 
140.00 


capacity 120 32 cans per min., 


cans up to "#5, 60 to 75 cans per wes 
211x300 cans, overhauled, no moto 

CONVEYOR BELT, 65” long, 36” wide, 19-ga. woven wire, 3/32” 
ag right and left hand weave every 6”, excellent condition, 


q. ft. 
15—PULLEYS, Stainless steel, 32” dia. to 58” dia., and 4” face to 
15” ty size, all in excellent condition 
5—COIL Copper tinned, (2) 1-stand, 48”"x2%" face; (2) 3-stand, 
28” face; (1) 3-stand, 24” "X2 he ”; all in excellent condition 
I—ENGINE, Atlas steam, 14”x20” “excellent condition 
Variable speeder, E&B Holmes, 271581, belt driven 
mye MACHINE, Doig, 210123, 6 
6—T S, Clipper, seed inspection, belt driven, excel. cond., 15.00 
DENSITY REGULATORS, Sal-Wood, 1940, excellent condition, each... 85.00 


Telephone, Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if interested in any 
of the above items. Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


150.00 
195.00 

75.00 
275.00 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
SPECIALISTS Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—Two Peerless Single Huskers, in good working 
condition. Walter M. Cameron & Son, Nottingham, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 Porcelain Lined Tanks, 500 and 1,000 gallon 
capacities; ideal for syrup or juice. Priced for quick sale. 
Whiteford Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. 


FOR SALE—Two Liquid O & J Rotary Automatic Duplex 
Labelers, capacity 120 bpm, excellent working condition. Adv. 
4742, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Kiefer 72 spout Bottle Rinser for new bottles; 
new “Lifetime” Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles in stock 
for immediate delivery, 50, 100 and 200 gallon capacity, stainless 
outer jacket with bronze gate valve and stand, tested and 
insured to 90 psi; 8 used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, capa- 
cities from 50 to 300 gallons; Liquid National, Ermold, Oslund 
and World, semi-automatic Labelers (40 bpm), World and 
Rotary automatic Labelers (60-80 bpm capacity); other items 
for food processors, all types and descriptions too numerous to 
mention. Chas. S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, 
N. 


FOR SALE—Conveyor. Approximately 500 ft. of Matthows 
Conveyor, 10 ft. sections, 18” wide, with 4” outer channels, © 4” 
rollers on 6” centers, 5s” shafts, ball bearing; practically nw; 
must be moved immediately. Adv. 4743, The Canning Tr’ de. 


FOR SALE—Two (2) Sprague-Sells fifteen foot Blanc’ ers 
equipped with TAG steam-operated temperature controls, all 
bought new 1946 and used less than 30 days. Guaranteed good 
as new. Taylor & Caldwell, Inc., Walkerton, Va. 


FOR SALE—1 FMC Model 8 Double Reel Whole Grain Corn 
Silker, pulley drive, two sets of screens, new last year, immedi- 
ate delivery, $1150 f.o.b. New Freedom. Charles G. Summers, 
Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—Two sets Langsenkamp Double Copper «lp 
Coils, 3” three turns 40” x 60”; used for about five batches c ly. 
Priced at small part of original cost. Lord Mott Co., (nc, 
Baltimore 31, Md. 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


FOR SALE—4 Kewanee 108 H.P. Boilers; 7 International 
Economy Low Pressure Boilers; 4 Skidmore Circulating Pumps; 
1 Sump Pump; 2 Sinclair-Scott Nested Graders; 2 Onley Wash- 
eys; 1 Sinclair-Scott Hex-Ro Cleaner; 1 M & S Corn Cooker 
Filler; Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers; Peerless Corn Huskers; 
1 Picking Table; Whole Grain Corn Cutters. W. T. Howeth, 
1831 N. Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


~ FOR SALE—1 large Buck Bean Snipper. 
Co., 610 N. Front St., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—One Sinclair-Scott 5 section Pea 
Grader; Hydro-geared type with direct drive including 5 H.P., 
3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt Motor; 1946 model. Used only one 
season; good as new. $2500.00 cash F.O.B. Hartford, Wisconsin. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Hartford, Wis. 


FOR SALE—200 ft. 18” Gravity Conveyor 2” roller wheels 
with two 90 degree curves and four stands, standard brand, 
used only few months, practically new. Immediate possession. 
Adv. 4745, The Canning Trade. 


Sampson Canning 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment, Adv. 473, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 474, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Return Tubular Boiler, 100 to 150 H.P., 
must be in good condition. J. W. Welch Co., Inc., Downings, Va. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—Ayars seven pocket Cut Bean Filler in fair oper- 
ating condition, for No. 2 cans. Adv. 4738, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Corliss or other slow speed Engine, 125 to 150 
H.P. Adv. 4744, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant in lower Delaware. Ample water, 
nearby labor, large warehouse. Capacity 2000 cases per day. 
Plent now in operation. Draper Bros., Frederica, Del. 


OR SALE—Two line Corn Plant at Jeffersonville, Ohio. 
Py vate R. R. siding. Excellent producing acreage. Plenty 
lator. Priced cheap for quick sale. Crites Milling Co., Circle- 
vil'e, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


‘ANTED—By Southern California canner of tomato prod- 
uc. and preserver of jams and jellies, an experienced Plant 
Sv erintendent to take full charge of tomato cannery and pre- 
se ving plant; excellent working conditions and salary open. 
P! .se state in detail qualifications, experience, age and starting 
si ry desired. All replies will be held in strictest confidence. 
A: ». 4740, The Canning Trade. 


‘“ANTED—Production Foreman to take charge of meat can- 
ni: ¢ department in plant located in Virginia. Permanent job, 
go | opportunity. Give full details, experience, age and salary 
ex ected. Adv. 4741, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—200 bu. Tendergreen, 50 bu. Round Pod Kidney 
Wax Bean Seed. Germination about 90%, tested 1/1/47. Line- 
boro Canning Co., Lineboro, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—100 barrels Salt Pickles; 6 tons Sauer Kraut. 
W. K. Creasy, Espy, Pa. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY—Limited company now 
organizing to build new pineapple cannery in Cuba with experi- 
enced American management now currently operating Cuban 
plant. Low taxes and good low cost labor supply. An especially 
advantageous opportunity for buyers and quantity users of 
pineapple. Write or cable: Norman Boettcher, Reparto Dupont, 
Varadero, Cuba. 


PINEAPPLE—Crushed, with or without sugar in No. 10 
cans. Will label for buyer. Caribbean Foods Corp., Cardenas, 
Cuba. 


WILL INVEST in and manage one line tomato or corn and 
bean plant in Northern Maryland section, or will lease. Must 
be completely ready for operation. Adv. 4746, The Canning 
Trade. 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


CONVEYORS DICERS FILLERS TABLES 


Celebrating A Half Century of Service 
To the Canning Trade 


CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Manufacturers & Distributors of Food Handling Equipment 
Seventh and Wood Streets 


1897 Philadelphia, Pa. 1947 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED Company Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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At left: Hand made} basket with] heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


% TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 


ACRAPHED 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO.INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


RUNNING TO A TIE 


Jim: “What has 24 feet, green eyes, and a pink body with 
purple stripes?” 

Tim: “I don’t know. What?” 

Jim: “I don’t either, but you’d better pick it off your shirt 
collar.” 

The boss called: in the new secretary. ‘Miss Brown,” said 
the boss, “if I may say so, you are a very attractive girl.” 

“Really?” replied the flustered girl. 

“Yes. You dress well, too, your voice is well modulated, your 
deportment is beyond reproach.” 

“You mustn’t pay me so many compliments,” the girl 
protested. 

“Oh, that’s all right. I only wanted to put you in the proper 
frame of mind before taking up a complaint about your punctua- 
tion and spelling.” 


FOR GOOD MEASURE 


Mrs Morrow wondered why her husband became more ill 
instead of better when she gave him the medicine ordered by 
the doctor. 

The doctor’s instructions were “give him as much of the 
powder as would fit on a dime.” Mrs. Morrow didn’t have a 
dime so she put the powder on ten pennies. 


PERFECT! 


New Sergeant: “I’m a guy who admits his faults, only ! 
haven’t got any, see. 


THEN THE ORDERLY ORDERS 


The rookie was on sentry duty for the first time. A dark 
form approached. 

“Halt!” cried the recruit. “Who goes there?” 

“The orderly officer.” 

“Advance.” 

The orderly officer advanced, only to be stopped after a few 
steps by 

“Halt!” 

“This is the second time you have halted me,” observed the 
officer bitingly. “What are you going to do next?” 

“My orders,” was the reply, “are to call ‘halt’ three times and 
then shoot.” 

Business Man (boasting) : “When I was in college, I was head 
of my fraternity.” 

Acquaintance: “I always thought you were a frat head.” 


“Errors like straws upon the surface flow; 
We who would search for pearls, must live below.” 
—Dryden 
Landlady: “You’ve been here two years and never complaiiicd. 
What are you leaving for now?” 
Roomer: “I just found out you ain’t got no bathtub.” 


“Associate yourself with men of good quality, if you est:em 
your reputation.” 
—George Washington 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish\ !m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food \‘achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hami!'.n Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. | angsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Sobins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CO’ VEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Cent Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chish ‘m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food ‘achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La P. Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
BE bins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sincle Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Unite’ Co., Westminster, Md. 


CO! YEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlir, “hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis: m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Pc Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A.K. obins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CO! -EYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin ‘hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish. m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sincle Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


cox ‘ERS, Continuous, Agitatin 
Berlin “hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish. m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sod | achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamil’ -» Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. -sbins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co:, Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A XK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 

‘PIN “OD 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co.. Westminster. Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


- H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
x ¢ Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II] 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 

CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-ityder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
‘Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
‘Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
‘Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
‘Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
: Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Cit 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, II. 

Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 


-Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONINGS. 


Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, III. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, “onn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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MAKE YOUR RETORTS SAFE 


y-N | Use 
ay” ee nA The Robins Forged Wing & Nuts Bolts 


HULLING — Strongest and Best — 


— EQ UIP iM E NT <c Do Away with the Old Cast Iron Type 
| In Stock for Immediate Shipment 


We are independent from any res- 


ponsibility for products other than equip- 


ment for the hulling of green peas and Manufactured by 


lima beans for canning and freezing A. K. Robins x Company, Inc. 


Lombard and Concord Streets 


purposes. Like national independence, BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


ours provides advantages that you are 


invited to enjoy. 


This independence from other obli- ARTISTIC | ae 
gations and responsibilities can be call- ABE LS 7 
ed specialization. | Whatever you call 


it, our Hulling Equipment will often 


demonstrate its benefits. 


SIMPSON DOELLER 
GOn 


MACHINE CO. 


AUNEE j§$$WISCONSIN 
Established 1880 ©@ Incorporated 1924 


BEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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Packer aud 


Woodruff 'Seed-Engineered' varieties for the commercial grower are the 
processor's best assurance of an abundant crop and a profitable pack. Your 
growers depend on YOU, and you can depend on Woodruff to provide 
QUALITY seed—thoroughly tested for growing qualities in your own locality. 


Woodruff HAS the seed, and Woodruff HAS the know-how. Tell us your seed 
problems. Helping packers and growers make more money is our business. 


Milford, Conn. ‘Atlenta Ga 


‘Dallas, Texas 


SEED GROWERS 
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